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Preface. 


America’s  Story  for  America’s  Children  is  intended  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  regular  study  of  history  and  to  supplement  it.  With 
this  in  view,  care  has  been  taken  to  give  prominence  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  life  and  personality  and  picturesqueness,  so  as  to  develop 
centres  of  interest  which  more  advanced  and  systematic  study 
will  bring  into  proper  relationship. 

The  books  present  in  vivid  and  dramatic  style  a  series  of 
pictures  of  our  past,  which  sacrifice  nothing  of  historic  accuracy, 
and  are  replete  with  elements  that  will  attract  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  learner. 

The  Beginner’s  Book  has  already  introduced  the  third  and 
fourth  year  classes  to  the  picturesque  and  personal  incidents 
connected  with  the  leading  events  in  our  history.  North  and 
South  and  East  and  West. 

In  the  second  volume  the  stories  of  the  great  discoverers  and 
explorers  are  related  in  systematic  order.  The  pomp  and  pride 
of  the  Spanish,  the  good  work  of  some  of  the  monks,  the  simple 
life  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  the  sturdy  temper  of  the 
early  English,  Dutch,  and  French  explorers,  are  all  portrayed, 
and  the  pupil  will  carry  to  his  later  study  of  history  a  set  of 
mental  impressions  which  will  greatly  lighten  his  own  work  as 
well  as  that  of  his  teacher. 


IV 


Preface. 


The  third  volume  in  the  series  deals  with  the  earlier  colonial 
period,  from  1565  to  1733.  The  hopes  and  purposes  of  the  early 
settlers,  the  hardships  that  they  encountered,  and  their  primitive 
modes  of  life  are  clearly  set  forth. 

The  present  volume  covers  the  period  from  the  days  of  Mar¬ 
quette,  Joliet,  and  La  Salle  to  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765.  The  great 
events  of  this  period  are  the  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Much  thought  and  care  have  been  expended  upon  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  maps.  In  some  cases  drawings  after  famous  historical 
paintings  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  their  value  in  giving 
correct  ideas  of  costumes  and  other  accessories,  but  the  main  idea 
in  making  the  illustrations  has  been  to  set  before  the  reader  the 
person,  the  place,  and  the  thing  described,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
complete  and  round  out  the  mental  impression  gained  from  the 
text. 

The  summary  of  the  historical  facts  in  connection  with  each 
chapter  and  a  list  of  the  authorities  consulted,  given  at  the  end 
of  each  volume,  not  only  serve  to  show  how  trustworthy  are  the 
stories  in  the  books,  but  will  enable  the  teacher  who  wishes 
to  pursue  any  subject  further  to  do  so  without  the  trouble  of 
great  research. 
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XXIX.  Marquette  and  Joliet. 

1673- 


Let  us  look  at  the  map  and  see  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  since  that  October  morning 
when  Columbus  first  landed  in  the  New  World. 
There  were  forests  then  up  and  down  the  coasts, 
with  here  and  there  an  Indian  village  and  a 
rude  trail  leading  inland ;  but  there  was  nothing 
else. 

That,  however,  was’  in  1492,  and  now  it  is  1754. 
More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  gone 
by ;  surely  great  changes  have  taken  place  since 
that  time. 

As  we  look  carefully  at  our  maps,  we  find  that 
in  the  north,  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  there 
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are  French  towns —  Port  Royal,  Quebec,  and  Mon¬ 
treal.  We  know  from  this  that  the  French  have 
been  coming  to  the  New  World  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  and  are  in  possession  of  the  territory  up 
and  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  have  built 
their  towns  where  they  could  be  strongly  fortified, 
and  are  happy  and  prosperous. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  we  find  English 
settlements.  There  are  the  little  towns  that  . 

make  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  brave  and  sturdy  men  who 

have  built  their  homes  here,  have  learned  to  rely 
upon  themselves,  and  lead  simple  and  industrious 
lives. 

Still  farther  south  we  find  that  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
are  also  colonized. 

All  these  are  English  colonies  now ;  for  the 
Dutch  and  the  Swedes  have  already  given  way 
to  their  stronger  English  neighbors. 

The  Spanish  power,  which  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  was  almost  supreme  in  the  New 
World,  has  greatly  declined,  but  still  lingers  in 
Mexico  and  in  Florida ;  yet  Spain  troubles  the 
neighboring  colonists  of  Georgia  very  little.  She 
would  not  dare  to  do  so  while  the  grand  old 
flag  of  Great  Britain  floats  over  them ;  for  that 
flag  is  the  protection  of  the  English  colonies.  To 
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attack  an  English  colony  would  be  to  attack  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Spain  knows  better  than  to  do  that, 
for  she  still  remembers  the  lesson  of  the  Invincible 
Armada. 

In  recent  years  wars  have  been  threatening 
between  France  and  England,  and  in  these  wars 
the  colonies  of  France  and  of  England  have  taken 
up  the  quarrels  of  the  fatherlands. 

The  English  colonists  along  the  coast  said : 
“  Our  territory  reaches  to  the  Mississippi.  To  be 
sure,  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  occupy  it,  but  it  is 
ours.” 

But  the  French  had  already  built  sixty  military 
posts  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  its  great  eastern  branches.  Every 
year  they  were  making  new  settlements  and  taking 
possession  of  more  territory. 

“  This  territory  belongs  to  us,”  the  French  said, 
“for  we  explored  it.” 

Now  it  was  true  that  the  land  was  originally 
granted  to  the  English  colonists.  It  was  also 
true  that  the  French  had  explored  the  Mississippi 
and  its  great  eastern  branches. 

This  exploration  had  come  about  in  this  way. 
There  were  in  France  good  monks  who  longed  to 
come  over  to  New  France,  as  they  called  their 
colonial  possessions  in  North  America,  and  con¬ 
vert  the  Indians. 

One  of  these  good  monks,  Marquette,  had  heard 
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of  the  red  men  of  the  New  World,  and  his  kind 
soul  was  inspired  with  the  wish  to  go  to  them 
and  tell  them  of  his  own  Christian  religion.  So 

Marquette  left  France  with 
some  fur  traders  and  came  to 
Montreal.  There  the  people 
told  him  of  Indians  at  the  Falls 
of  St.  Mary  who  were  honest 
and  kind  to  strangers. 

“  Let  me  go  to  them,”  said 
Marquette.  And  so,  a  few  weeks 
later,  he  sailed  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  with  Joliet,  a  fur  trader, 
and  made  a  home  for  himself 
in  the  wigwams  of  the  In¬ 
dians. 

For  three  years  Marquette 
dwelt  among  these  red  men,  and 
in  that  time  they  told  him  much 
of  the  Father  of  Waters  away  to 
the  west. 

“A  great  river!”  the  Indians 
said.  “  So  broad  !  So  deep  !  So 
long !  ” 

The  Indians  could  not  tell  how  broad,  how  deep, 
or  how  long. 

“  There  are  wild  tribes  living  there,”  the  Indians 
said  ;  “  fierce,  savage  tribes,  and  they  scalp  all  who 
come  down  the  river.” 


James  Marquette. 

Who  with  Louis  Joliet  dis¬ 
covered  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  June  17, 
1673.”  From  the  statue  by 
G.  Trentenove,  in  the  Rotunda 
of  the  Capitol,  Washington. 
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“  My  friends,”  said  Father  Marquette,  “  these 
fierce  savages  must  be  taught  to  be  gentle.  They 
must  be  taught  the  Christian  religion.” 

So  in  the  year  1673,  Father  Marquette  and  Joliet, 
who  had  already  seen  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  set  out  in  little 
canoes  made  of  birch 
bark  toward  the  great 
river. 

For  many  days  they 

see¬ 
ing  even  one  Indian. 

But  when  they  reached 
the  part  of  the  country 
where  the  Illinois  In¬ 
dians  lived,  they  saw 
through  the  trees  a 
little  cluster  of  wig¬ 
wams. 

Before  Joliet  could  bring  his  canoe  to  the  land, 
the  Indians  came  down  to  the  shore,  crying,  “Wel¬ 
come,  welcome,  good  Father  Marquette!”  For 
the  Illinois  Indians  had  heard  of  the  good  father, 
and  were  glad  to  welcome  him. 

“  Oh,  good  father,  stay  here  with  us  I  ”  the  Illi¬ 
nois  chief  begged.  “  Do  not  go  down  the  river, 
for  there  are  cruel  savages,  and  giants,  and  dragons 
on  the  banks.” 

“We  must  go,  good  friends;  but  we  will  come 


paddled  without 


SiEUR  Louis  Joliet. 

After  the  bronze  relief  tablet  by  E.  Kemys  in  the 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 
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back  again  to  you,”  Marquette  said  to  the  Indians. 
Then  for  a  whole  month  Joliet  and  Marquette  pad- 
died  on  farther  and  farther,  till  at  last  they  reached 
the  great  river  —  the  Father  of  Waters  —  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

So  fierce  and  strong  was  the  current,  that  the 
little  canoes  could  hardly  keep  afloat.  “  Truly,  it 
is  a  great  river !  ”  said  the  white  men. 

“  See !  ”  said  Marquette :  “  in  from  the  shore  is 
an  Indian  trail.  Let  us  follow  it ;  it  must  lead  to 
a  settlement.” 

So  Marquette  and  Joliet  left  the  canoes  with 
their  guides,  and  hurried  inland,  following  this  trail 
for  six  miles.  Then,  as  Marquette  had  expected, 
they  came  to  a  group  of  wigwams.  The  natives 
who  lived  in  this  village  were  frightened  when  they 
saw  the  two  white  men.  They  huddled  together 
and  pointed  at  them ;  they  hid  behind  the  trees ; 
then  the  four  oldest  warriors  came  forward  and 
offered  the  pipe  of  peace. 

“  Black,  black,”  said  one  of  these  old  warriors, 
putting  his  hand  on  Marquette’s  black  robe.  “We 
have  heard  of  the  men  in  black,  and  you  are  wel¬ 
come.” 

Then  Marquette  told  the  Indians  about  the  great 
French  king  who  lived  across  the  sea;  and  he  made 
them  understand  that  he  had  come  to  their  wigwams 
for  no  harm,  but  only  to  ask  about  the  great  river. 

Then  the  Indians  very  gladly  told  the  monk  about 
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the  river.  But  they,  too,  begged  him  to  go  no 
farther  south,  because  of  the  cruel  savages  on  the 
banks. 

“  All  the  northern  tribes  seem  to  have  the  same 
fear  of  savages  farther  down  the  river,”  said  Mar¬ 
quette. 

“But  we  will  not  be  turned  back!”  said  Joliet, 
bravely. 

Then  the  Indian  women  prepared  a  feast  for  their 
white  visitors.  It  was  a  strange  feast.  First  came 
the  Indian  mush,  which  the  warriors  kindly  fed  to 
the  monks  with  great  wooden  spoons.  Then  came 
broiled  fish,  which  again  the  Indians  fed  to  their 
guests,  but  not  until  they  had  carefully  removed 
even  the  tiniest  bones. 

Then  came  the  third  course ;  and  this  was  a  rare 
treat,  — an  especial  honor  to  the  visitors.  It  was  a 
fine,  fat  dog,  nicely  baked,  and  lying  at  full  length 
upon  the  wooden  platter. 

“  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  ”  cried  Marquette. 

“Oh,  never,  never!  ”  cried  Joliet. 

“How  strange  this  is!”  the  warriors  thought. 
“  Why  do  the  white  men  refuse  to  eat  a  fine  baked 
dog  ” 

But  they  were  too  polite  to  urge  their  guests,  so 
the  dog  was  carried  away,  and  nice  bits  of  buffalo 
meat  were  brought  instead. 

When  the  feast  was  ended,  Marquette  said  :  “  Now 
we  must  go  back  to  our  canoes.  You  have  been 
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very  good  to  us.  May  the  Great  Spirit  be  as  good 
to  you.” 

Then  they  paddled  on  down  the  river  in  their 
little  canoes.  One  day,  suddenly  coming  upon  some 
cliffs,  the  natives  who  were  rowing  cried  out :  “  The 
sea  monsters  !  The  sea  monsters  !  ” 

“  Where  ?  ”  cried  Marciuette. 

“  There,  on  the  cliffs  !  ” 

There  they  were,  sure  enough  —  great,  savage, 
fierce-looking  monsters,  green,  and  black,  and  red. 

Indeed,  they  were  terrible  enough  to  terrify  any 
warrior.  Only,  you  see,  they  were  not  real  sea 
monsters;  they  were  painted  pictures  of  sea  mon¬ 
sters,  and  that  made  a  difference. 

“  It  is  wonderful,”  said  Joliet,  “  how  these  savages 
could  climb  those  cliffs  to  paint  pictures  on  them.” 
For  the  cliffs  were  many  feet  high,  and  they  were 
very  steep. 

“  But  what  is  that  rushing  noise  ?  ”  cried  the 
natives,  frightened  again  at  the  roaring  they  heard 
in  the  distance. 

“  It  may  be  that  we  are  coming  to  falls  like  those 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,”  Marquette  said. 

But  no,  the  roar  that  the  men  heard  was  the  rush¬ 
ing  of  the  waters  of  the  great  Missouri. 

“Another  great  river,”  cried  Joliet.  “This  is 
truly  a  land  of  mighty  rivers.” 

“Never  did  I  see  such  a  rush  of  waters,”  wrote 
Marquette  in  his  journal.  “  As  far  as  we  could  see, 
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the  water  was  so  muddy  it  could  not  clear  itself  for 
miles.  Whole  trees  came  down  in  the  current,  and 
our  little  canoes  were  not  safe  to  pass  them.” 

By  and  by  the  white  men  came  upon  another 
Indian  village,  and  Marquette  stood  up  in  his  canoe 
and  waved  the  pipe  of  peace. 

“  Tell  us,  good  friends,”  said  he,  “  how  long  is  this 
river  f 

Again  the  Indians  proved  friendly,  and  were  glad 
to  tell  all  they  knew  about  the  river.  Thus  for  very 
many  days  the  explorers  paddled  down  the  great 
river. 

One  day,  however,  when  the  canoes  came  close 
to  an  Indian  settlement  and  Marquette  rose  in  his 
boat  and  waved  the  pipe  of  peace,  a  strange  thing 
.happened.  These  Indians  had  known  something 
of  white  men  before.  They  paid  no  attention  to 
the  sign  of  peace,  and  their  angry  yells  echoed 
through  the  forests.  Again  Marquette  waved  the 
pipe  of  peace ;  and  at  last  the  chief  shouted  to  his 
people,  and  all  was  quiet. 

“  What  is  it  you  come  for  ?  ”  the  old  chief  asked, 
coming  down  to  the  shore. 

“  We  only  ask  to  be  guided  down  the  river,”  said 
Marquette,  kindly. 

“You  are  very  near  the  end  of  the  river,”  the  old 
chief  said ;  “  but  a  little  farther  down  you  will  find 
a  tribe  who  can  tell  you  all.” 

So  the  guides  paddled  on  again  till  they  came 
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close  upon  those  tribes  that  De  Soto  had  visited  so 
long  before.  More  than  that,  there  were  Spanish 
settlements  a  little  farther  on,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  to  be  dreaded  even  more  than  the  Indians. 
They  were  within  five  days  of  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

“  It  seems  a  pity  to  turn  back  when  we  are  so 
near,”  said  Marquette ;  “  still  it  is  better  to  turn 
back  than  to  go  on  and  be  captured  by  our  enemies, 
for  who  then  would  tell  the  story  of  all  we  have 
discovered  ?  ” 

So  the  little  canoes  turned  back,  and  Marquette 
and  Joliet  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  Mississippi  had 
been  explored  for  nearly  its  whole  length. 

But  it  had  been  a  hard  journey.  Coming  back  up 
the  river,  it  was  very  cold  ;  there  were  storms  ;  provi¬ 
sions  were  scarce  ;  and  it  was  a  poor,  sick,  half-starved 
little  party  that  came  at  last  to  Green  Bay.  Father 
Marquette  was  so  ill  that  he  could  go  no  farther. 

“  But  the  people  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  must 
be  told  of  this  exploration,”  he  said.  “  How  can  it 
be  done  ?  ” 

“  I  will  try  to  go  to  them,”  said  Joliet,  bravely. 
So,  with  a  single  canoe,  Joliet  started  down  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  was  a  fearful  journey.  Often  the 
waters  were  very  rough,  and  there  were  many  rapids, 
so  that  the  little  canoe  was  whirled  round  and  round 
like  a  leaf.  Once  it  upset,  and  the  men  barely 
escaped  alive. 
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But  at  last  Joliet  reached  Montreal;  and  when 
the  people  heard  his  wonderful  story,  they  rang  the 
bells  and  fired  the  cannon.  The  whole  city  re¬ 
joiced,  for  they  knew  that  this  voyage  down  the 
Mississippi  meant  that  henceforth  the  Mississippi 
belonged  to  France.  France  could  control  it ;  she 
could  build  trading  stations  upon  it,  and  she  could 
keep  away  all  other  nations. 

For  a  whole  year  Father  Marcpiette  lay  ill  in  his 
wigwam  at  Green  Bay.  But  when  he  grew  a  little 
better,  he  said,  “  Now  let  me  go  back  to  those  good 
Indians  on  the  Illinois.” 

“  But  you  are  too  ill,”  said  his  friends. 

“  I  promised  them,  and  I  must  go,”  he  said.  So 
when  his  people  saw  that  he  meant  to  go,  they 
carried  his  canoe  down  to  the  water  and  placed  him 
in  it,  and  his  three  trusty  guides  paddled  away 
toward  the  camp  of  the  Illinois  Indians. 

It  was  cold  and  stormy,  but  Marquette  never  lost 
courage.  “  When  we  reach  Lake  Michigan,”  he 
would  say,  “  it  will  be  easier  and  better.” 

But  long  before  they  reached  the  lake  the  cold 
winter  winds  had  set  in.  They  lashed  the  waters 
so  that  the  little  canoe  was  in  great  danger,  and 
when  at  last  the  travellers  reached  the  Chicasro 
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River,  Marquette  was  so  ill  from  the  cold  and  wet 
that  he  could  go  no  farther. 

“We  must  build  a  hut  for  him,”  the  three  guides 
said.  So  there,  on  the  bleak,  cold  bank,  they  built 
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a  little  hut  and  filled  it  in  with  moss  and  leaves. 
They  laid  Marquette  upon  his  bed,  and  watched 
over  him  all  winter  long.  When  spring  came  and 
Marquette  seemed  a  little  better,  he  said:  “Now 
let  us  hurry  on.  The  Illinois  will  think  I  have 
deceived  them.” 

As  soon  as  the  waters  were  free  from  ice,  the 
little  canoe  set  out  once  more ;  and  after  another 
long,  hard  journey,  Marquette  reached  again  the 
settlement  of  the  Illinois. 


The  Death  of  Marquette. 


ATer  the  bronze  relief  tablet  designed  by  H  A.  McNeill,  in  the  Marquette  Building,  Chicago. 


“And  glad  they  were  to  see  him,”  said  Mar¬ 
quette’s  companions  afterward.  “  They  received 
him  as  an  angel  from  the  skies.  They  fell  upon 
their  faces  at  his  feet,  and  they  brought  him  food 
and  rich  presents.” 

But  Marc{uette  was  still  very  ill.  Day  after  day 
he  lay  in  his  wigwam  in  the  warm  sunlight.  The 
Indians  came  and  sat  around  him,  and  from  his 
bed  he  taimht  them  as  well  as  he  was  able. 
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But  each  day  he  grew  more  feeble ;  and  at  last  he 
called  the  chiefs  about  him.  “  I  shall  live  only  a  little 
while,”  he  said,  “  and  I  should  like  to  be  taken  back 
to  my  mission  on  Green  Bay.” 

The  Indians  grieved  like  little  children  when 
they  heard  these  words,  for  they  loved  this  kind 
old  monk.  But  without  a  word  they  set  to  work 
to  make  ready  a  canoe  for  him.  They  made  it  long 
and  broad,  and  they  laid  in  it  a  bed  of  soft  moss  and 
leaves. 

Then  Marquette  was  placed  upon  it ;  and  silently 
his  companions  paddled  up  the  stream.  Many  of 
the  Indians  followed  in  their  own  canoes,  for  they 
were  not  willing  that  Marquette  should  go  alone. 

But  Marquette  did  not  live  to  reach  Green  Bay. 
“  On  the  journey  he  died,”  said  his  companions, 
“  and  we  made  a  grave  for  him  on  the  hillside. 
We  wrapped  his  robe  close  about  him,  and  we 
covered  him  with  earth,  as  he  had  asked  us  to  do. 
Then  we  tolled  the  bell,  and  planted  a  strong  cross 
to  mark  the  place  where  he  was  buried.” 

“  But  we  do  not  want  to  leave  him  there,”  the 
Green  Bay  Mission  Indians  cried.  “He  should  be 
buried  here  in  this  little  town  he  loved.” 

So  the  Green  Bay  Mission  Indians  brought  the 
body  of  good  Father  Marquette  to  their  little  town, 
and  there  they  laid  him  beneath  the  little  chapel 
that  he  had  built. 


XXX.  La  Salle. 

1679. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Montreal 
at  this  time  was  Robert  La  Salle,  and  no  one 
was  more  rejoiced  than  he 
when  the  news  came  of  the 
voyage  of  Marquette  and 
Joliet. 

“We  ought  at  once  to 
build  fur-trading  stations 
along  this  chain  of  lakes 
and  along  this  river,”  said 
La  Salle. 

“Then  what  nation  would 
dare  to  try  to  take  our  pos¬ 
sessions  from  us  }  ”  cried  Robert  Cavalier  Sieur  de  La 
the  people.  For  the  French  ‘ 

felt  very  brave  and  strong  when  they  thought  of 
the  grand  river  that  they  now  owned. 

So  La  Salle  was  sent  to  France  to  tell  the  story 
of  this  wonderful  voyage  and  this  wonderful  river; 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  he  told  the  story  well. 

“You  shall  go  back,”  said  the  king,  “and  carry 
out  your  glorious  plans.  You  shall  be  given  the 

15 
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title  of  Chevalier.  France  is  proud  to  bestow  this 
title  upon  you.” 

In  fact,  there  was  nothing  that  La  Salle  might 
not  have  had,  so  eager  and  so  grateful  was  the  king 


Landing  of  La  Salle’s  Expedition. 

From  Hennepin’s  “  Voyages.” 


for  the  grand  addition  to  his  empire.  And  so,  thus 
honored,  La  Salle  returned  to  Montreal. 

At  once  he  hurried  away  to  Frontenac,  a  French 
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fort  on  Lake  Ontario  that  had  of  late  been  much 
neglected.  That,  first  of  all,  should  be  rebuilt,  he 
said,  for  no  place  in  the  new  territory  would  be 
better  for  a  fur-trading  station.  Here,  too.  La 
Salle  planned  to  build  the  boat  which  was  to  make 
the  great  voyage  inland  up  the  lakes. 


Building  the  Griffin. 

From  an  engraving  in  Hennepin’s  “  Nouvelle  Decouverte,”  Amsterdam  edition  of  1704. 

La  Salle  was  not  a  man  to  waste  time;  in  a 
week  he  had  laid  the  keel  of  his  boat,  and  had  him¬ 
self  driven  the  first  nail. 

One  day  the  Indians  came  and  watched  the  men 
at  work.  “  Let  us  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,”  said 
La  Salle  to  these  dusky  visitors.  “  Do  not  be 
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afraid  of  us.  We  are  your  friends,  your  brothers. 
We  are  building  this  fort  only  for  a  fur-trading 
station.  And  the  ship  ?  With  that  we  shall  go 
up  the  lakes  to  build  other  fur-trading  stations. 
Shall  we  be  friends?  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  glad 
to  see  us  friends.” 

At  last  La  Salle’s  vessel,  The  Griffin,  was  ready, 
and  the  Indians  crowded  to  the  lake  to  see  the 
great  “  White  Bird  ”  sail  away.  La  Salle  fired  five 
salutes,  and  away  it  sped.  But  it  sailed  very  care¬ 
fully,  for  no  such  vessel,  we  must  remember,  had 
ever  before  sailed  these  waters.  There  might  be 

o 

shallows ;  there  might  be  rocks  and  sand-bars.  La 
Salle  did  not  know  what  lay  before  him. 

In  thirteen  days  the  vessel  reached  Lake  Huron. 
Here  La  Salle  found  a  beautiful  island,  and  the 
Indians  who  lived  upon  it  came  down  to  see  the 
great  “  White  Bird.”  They  were  friendly,  for  Mar¬ 
quette  had  once  been  there ;  and  wherever  Marquette 
had  been  the  Indians  loved  the  white  men. 

From  here  La  Salle  sailed  on  to  Green  Bay,  and 
here  he  loaded  The  Griffin  with  furs  and  sent  her 
back  to  Fort  Frontenac. 

“  Unload,”  was  La  Salle’s  command  ;  then  come 
back  and  overtake  us.  Meantime,  we  shall  go 
farther  on  in  canoes.” 

But  hardly  had  the  canoes  started,  when  a  great 
storm  arose.  The  sky  grew  black,  the  winds  howled, 
and  the  rain  poured  into  the  little  canoes. 
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At  last,  however,  they  drifted  into  a  harbor,  and 
the  men  paddled  toward  the  shore.  Here  a  hut 
was  built,  and  the  men  sat  down  to  dry  themselves 
before  a  roaring  fire.  They  had  been  four  days 
without  food,  and  as  soon  as  the  storm  lulled 
they  pushed  out  again,  hoping  to  find  an  Indian 
village. 


The  Griffin  in  a  Storm  on  the  Lake. 


At  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee  River  they  saw 
some  natives  on  the  shore.  The  Frenchmen  made 
friendly  signs  to  them,  but  the  Indians  only  turned 
and  fled. 

“  We  must  have  food,”  said  the  men.  And  so. 
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taking  their  own  Indian  guides  with  them,  they 
went  ashore  and  made  their  way  inland. 

Not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  There  were  the 
corn  caves,  however,  and  the  white  men  did  not 
hesitate  to  help  themselves.  But  in  return  for  the 
corn  they  took,  they  left  in  the  wigwam  of  the  chief 
many  presents  of  beads  and  bright  cloth,  such  as 
they  knew  he  would  like. 

The  white  men  made  haste  to  grind  the  corn, 
and  as  they  sat  before  their  camp-fire  to  eat  it,  two 
Indians  came  with  the  presents  in  their  hands.  No 
children  could  have  been  happier  than  these  In¬ 
dians  were.  They  danced,  and  pranced,  and  frolicked 
like  kittens;  this  was  their  way  of  thanking  the, 
white  men  for  their  beautiful  presents. 

La  Salle  began  anxiously  to  watch  for  T/ie  Griffin, 
It  was  more  than  time  for  her  return  ;  provisions 
were  exhausted;  it  was  midwinter;  and  the  men 
were  in  sore  need  of  the  food  the  vessel  would 
bring. 

But  The  Griffin  never  came.  What  her  fate  was 
no  one  ever  knew.  She  may  have  sprung  a  leak 
in  one  of  those  terrible  lake  storms ;  she  may  have 
been  driven  upon  the  rocky  shores.  But  we  shall 
never  know,  for  not  one  of  the  crew  was  ever  heard 
from  again. 

“  What  shall  we  do  ?  ”  said  La  Salle.  “  I  fear 
the  boat  is  lost,  and  it  is  as  dangerous  for  us  to  go 
back  as  to  go  on.” 
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“  Let  us  stay  here  among  these  friendly  Indians,” 
said  the  half-starved  men. 

“  Stay  here  !  Stay  here  !  ”  cried  La  Salle,  scorn¬ 
fully.  “  Know,  then,  that  I  started  forth  to  explore 
the  Mississippi  !  This,  of  course,  I  cannot  do 
without  your  help.  Do  you  mean  now  to  desert 
me  r 

After  this  rebuke,  the  men  went  to  work  to  build 
a  fort ;  for  here  was  a  valuable  place  for  a  fur-trad¬ 
ing  station.  Then,  leaving  a  few  men  to  garrison 
the  fort.  La  Salle  and  the  rest  of  his  brave  band 
went  on  in  their  canoes  to  Lake  Peoria. 

“  Here,  too,  we  should  build  a  fort,”  said  La  Salle. 
And  the  men  set  to  work. 

“We  named  the  fort  Heart  Break,”  wrote  La 
Salle,  “for  we  were  indeed  a  broken-hearted  band 
of  men.  Cold,  hungry,  sick  —  we  had  no  hope  of 
relief  till  spring  should  come.” 

At  this  fort  La  Salle  left  more  men  fora  garrison, 
and  with  only  five  faithful  followers  went  back  to 
Frontenac  for  supplies. 

“  I  believe,”  said  La  Salle  as  he  went  away,  “  that 
there  are  great  branches  to  this  Father  of  Waters. 
Surely  they  are  well  worth  exploring.  Search  for 
them  while  I  am  gone.” 

There  was  with  La  Salle  a  monk  called  Father 
Hennepin ;  and  with  only  two  men  Father  Henne¬ 
pin  set  out  as  La  Salle  had  commanded. 

“O  Father  Hennepin,  turn  back!”  the  Illinois 
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Indians  begged.  “The  tribes  in  the  south  are 
savage.  They  will  kill  you.” 

Father  Hennepin  had  heard  these  stories  before. 
He  was  not^ afraid;  and  at  last  he  reached  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  It  was  at  the  time  of  year  when  great 
masses  of  ice  were  floating  down ;  and  of  the  river 
he  wrote,  “  Never  should  I  have  thought  that  blocks 
so  huge  could  have  been  found  on  any  water  except 
the  ocean.”  For  the  river  was  full  of  these  blocks 
piled  up  one  on  another ;  and  on  them  were  logs, 
and  bushes,  and  trunks  of  trees.  There  was  little 
chance  that  a  birch  bark  canoe  could  live  among 
these  blocks  of  ice. 

But  when  this  danger  was  passed,  and  the  ice 
had  floated  on,  Hennepin  again  set  sail  down  the 
river.  One  day  a  swarm  of  Indians,  painted  and 
feathered,  came  paddling  toward  the  one  little  canoe 
of  the  white  men. 

Father  Hennepin  stood  up  and  waved  the  pipe 
of  peace,  but  the  savages  cared  little  for  that.  They 
sprang  upon  the  canoe,  and  took  Hennepin  and  his 
men  prisoners. 

At  night  the  white  men  and  the  red  men  slept 
together  around  the  camp-fire.  In  the  morning 
these  strange  warriors  started  up  the  river,  taking 
the  white  men  with  them.  Sometimes  the  Indians 
were  kind,  and  sometimes  they  were  cruel  to  their 
prisoners.  Sometimes  they  gave  their  captives  food, 
sometimes  they  gave  them  none. 
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For  days  and  days  the  fleet  of  Indian  canoes 
paddled  north.  It  was  a  sad  journey ;  the  winds 
and  storms  were  bitterly  cold,  and  once  Father  Hen¬ 
nepin  sank  down,  quite  worn  out.  But  the  chief 
would  have  no  delay.  Seizing  a  fagot  of  burning 
wood,  he  cried,  “  Get  up,  get  up,  or  burn !  ” 

At  last  the  savages  reached  the  wigwam  village 
of  one  of  the  chiefs.  Here  the  three  white  men 
were  separated,  and 
were  hurried  away 
to  different  vil¬ 
lages. 

“  My  one  thought 
always  was,  how 
shall  I  escape  ?  ” 

—  this  was  what 
Father  Hennepin 
wrote.  “Still, while 
I  was  with  these 
Indians,  I  sought 
to  teach  them  what 
I  could.  They  were 

1  1  .  Father  Hennepin  on  his  Travels. 

kind  to  me  in  their 

rude  way,  and  came  by  and  by  to  believe  what  I  said. 

“  But  one  day,  when  we  were  sailing  down  the 
river,  we  met  a  canoe  of  French  fur  traders.  I 
longed  to  join  them,  and  I  said  to  the  Indians,  ‘  I 
have  been  a  long  time  in  your  land.  You  have 
been  kind ;  but  I  wish  much  to  go  back  now  to  my 
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own  people.  I  will  come  back  again,  and  when 
I  come  I  will  bring  you  rich  presents.’  To  my 
surprise,  the  chief  at  once  gave  me  permission  to 
go.  And  though  I  knew  it  was  because  of  the 
presents,  I  was  glad  enough  to  make  my  escape. 
So  with  these  fur  traders  I  went  back  to  Mon¬ 
treal  ;  and  when  I  entered  the  town  the  governor 
stood  dumb,  staring  at  me.  ‘  And  thou  alive  !  ’ 
he  said.  For  I  had  long  since  been  given  up  as 
dead.” 

Thus  far  La  Salle’s  explorations  had  been  a 
failure.  His  journey  on  foot  back  to  Frontenac  had 
been  one  of  dreadful  suffering.  Still  the  hero  was 
not  discouraged. 

“  I  am  ready,”  he  said  to  his  men,  “  to  go  on  if 
you  will  help  me.  We  must  go  to  the  very  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  or  we  cannot  claim  this  mighty 
river  for  France.  There,  at  the  mouth,  we  will 
plant  the  banner  of  France.  Then  no  Spaniard 
can  dispute  our  right  to  sail  up  and  down  and  con¬ 
trol  the  river.” 

La  Salle  again  went  on,  still  westward,  some¬ 
times  paddling,  sometimes  carrying  the  canoes  over¬ 
land,  till  at  last  the  Chicago  River  was  reached. 

“  From  here,”  one  of  the  men  wrote,  “we  dragged 
our  boats  till  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  pours  its  current  into  the  Mississippi. 
Still  we  dragged  our  canoes  on,  after  weeks  of  weary 
travel,  coming  back  to  Fort  Crevecoeur.  Then  we 
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sailed  down  the  river  till  we  came  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  It  was  choked  with  great  blocks  of  ice, 
just  as  Father  Hennepin  had  seen  it.  But  when 
the  ice  had  floated  by,  we  paddled  on  till  we  came 
to  the  Missouri. 

“  Here  we  found  friendly  Indians,  and  they  told 
us  that  a  ten  days’  journey  up  the  Missouri  would 
bring  us  to  some  high  mountains,  and  that  from 


Carrying  the  Boats. 


these  mountains  we  should  see  a  great  ocean  where 
ships  were  sailing. 

“  But  we  were  afraid  this  might  not  be  true,  and 
so  we  went  on  down  the  river  to  the  Ohio.  Farther 
south  we  came  upon  more  Indians.  They  came 
down  to  the  shore  brandishing  their  tomahawks, 
but  when  they  saw  that  we  were  friendly  they  did 
us  no  harm.  Again  we  came  to  Indians ;  and  these 
were  like  none  we  had  ever  seen.  They  lived  not 
in  wigwams,  but  in  cone-shaped  clay  houses ;  and 
they  had  beds  to  sleep  on  and  chairs  to  sit  on. 
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“  The  king  of  this  tribe  came  to  us  dressed  in 
long  white  robes.  He  was  kind  to  us,  and  we  abode 
with  him  for  days ;  but  after  that  we  pressed  on 


again.  By  and  by  we  reached  that  place,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  river  divides. 

“  Already  the  waters  were  very  salt,  and  we  knew 
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From  Hennepin’s  Voyages.” 

that  we  must  be  near  the  sea.  So  on  we  sailed,  and 
at  last  we  met  again  out  in  the  open  sea  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  river.” 
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“  The  Mississippi  is  ours !  ”  cried  La  Salle,  and 
he  raised  a  great  cross  upon  the  river  bank.  Be¬ 
neath  it  he  buried  a 
leaden  plate  on  which 
was  written :  — 


“  Louis  the  Great. 
Robert  Cavalier  with 
Tonth  Ambassador 
Leiiotra  Membra^ 
Ecclesiastic^  and 
twenty  Frenc hmen 
first  navigated  this 
river  from  Illinois 
and  passed  through 
this  motcth  April 
ninth,  1682.” 

Several  of  these 
leaden  plates  were 
buried  at  different 
places.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  one  of 
them  which  was  dug 
up  in  1 798. 

So  it  came  about 
that  the  French 
claimed  the  right  to 
the  territory  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  and  its 
branches. 


Leaden  Plate  buried  by  the  French  at 
THE  Mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River. 

In  the  collection  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 


XXXI.  Troubles  with  the  French  and 

the  Indians. 

1688-1748. 

A  REVOLUTION  broke  out  in  England  in  1688,  and 
James,  the  king,  fled  to  France.  The  French  king, 
Fouis  XIV.,  gave  James  shelter;  and  this  made  war 
between  France  and  England.  In  these  wars,  the 
colonies  had  their  share,  and 
the  Indians  also  took  part, 
some  helping  the  English 
colonies,  some  the  French 
colonies. 

The  first  attacks  were  made 
by  the  French  colonists  upon 
the  English  settlements  in 
New  York,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  for  these  colonies 
were  easy  to  reach. 

In  the  summer  of  1689,  a 


After  an  Indian  Attack. 

This  door  was  in  existence  up  to  a  few 


years  ago. 


party  of  French  and  Indians 
crept  down  from  Canada,  and  attacked  a  settlement 
at  Dover  in  New  Hampshire. 

A  little  later  a  band  of  French  and  Indians  sur¬ 
prised  some  English  colonists  at  work  in  their  fields 
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in  one  of  the  Maine  settlements.  Their  fort  was 
destroyed,  and  only  a  few  of  the  settlers  escaped 
alive. 

During  the  winter  down  came  another  band  of 
French  and  Indians,  and  these  broke  in  upon  the 
quiet  town  of  Schenectady,  New  York.  The  people 
in  this  town  had  not  dreamed  of  danger.  The 
winter  was  so  cold  and  the  snow  was  so  deep  that 
they  were  sure  no  foe  would  risk  a  march  across  the 
country.  Reasoning  like  this,  they  left  the  town 
unguarded.  Even  the  gates  were  left  open,  and  it 
is  said  that  snow  men  were  placed  at  the  gate  in  the 
place  of  living  sentinels  —  so  secure  did  the  people 
feel. 

But  the  French  and  Indians  were  no  mean  foe. 
There  was  nothing  they  did  not  dare,  nothing  they 
would  not  risk. 

They  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  the 
morning,  but  lay  hidden  in  the  forests  all  day  long. 
There  they  waited  till  the  lights  were  out  in  the 
houses  and  the  people  were  fast  asleep.  Then  they 
crept  out  from  the  forests,  past  the  snow  sentinels, 
through  the  gates  —  in  upon  the  sleeping  people. 

“  Make  no  sound,”  their  leader  said,  “  till  I  give 
the  signal.” 

The  soldiers  and  Indians  obeyed,  and  so  softly 
did  they  creep  into  the  town  that  the  snow  hardly 
crunched  beneath  their  tread.  ' 

Then  the  leader  gave  the  signal.  Wild  whoops 


The  Indians  fell  upon  them  like  wild  animals. 
More  than  sixty  settlers  were  tomahawked.  The 
houses  were  burned,  and  the  Indians  danced  and 
yelled  by  the  light  of  the  fire.  Only  a  few  settlers 
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rang  out  in  the  cold,  still,  midnight  air.  Torches 
blazed ;  rifles  cracked.  The  people  sprang  from 
their  beds  terror-stricken  and  stunned  with  noise. 


The  Attack  on  Schenectady. 
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Indian  Outrages. 

From  an  old  print. 


escaped ;  and  these,  after  a  terrible  journey,  half 
clad,  and  with  bare  feet,  draorcred  themselves  into 

o  o 

the  fort  at  Albany. 
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After  this  more  attacks  were  made  upon  New 
England. 

A  Haverhill  farmer,  Mr.  Dustin,  while  at  work  in 
his  fields,  saw  a  party  of  Indians  creeping  toward 
his  house.  He  lost  not  a  second  —  leaping  upon  his 
horse,  he  rushed  to  the  house  “  Hurry  to  the  gar¬ 
rison  house !  ”  he  shouted  to  his  family. 

The  children,  quick  to  understand,  started  for  the 
forest.  Mrs.  Dustin  was  ill,  and  before  she  could 
reach  the  door  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  The 
only  thing  Mr.  Dustin  could  do  was  to  gallop  after 
the  children,  urging  them  on  and  on,  faster  and 
faster.  At  the  same  time  he  kept  a  watch  on  the 
Indians,  for  he  was  sure  they  would  follow. 

With  a  whoop  the  Indians  hurried  after  them. 
Dustin  raised  his  ride;  but  before  he  could  take 
aim,  every  Indian  had  dodged  behind  a  tree.  This, 
however,  gave  the  children  time  to  get  away. 

But,  alas!  Meantime  two  of  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  Dustin  house,  and  had  dragged  out 
Mrs.  Dustin,  her  maid,  and  a  boy  servant.  Already 
these  three  were  crowded  into  the  canoes  —  captives, 
to  be  carried  into  Canada. 

Far  up  the  river  the  Indians  camped,  and  there 
they  spent  one  day  in  a  wild  scalp  dance. 

“  They  will  be  drunk  to-night,”  Mrs.  Dustin  said 
to  the  boy,  “  and  perhaps  we  can  escape.’ 

Then  she  watched.  By  midnight  all  the  Indians 
lay  around  the  camp-fire  in  a  drunken  stupor. 
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“  Now  is  our  time,”  Mrs.  Dustin  signed  to  him. 
The  boy  crept  to  her  side. 

“  Give  me  a  tomahawk,”  she  signed  again.  And 
seizing  one  in  her  strong  hands,  she  drove  it  into 


Mrs.  Dustin  and  the  Sleeping  Indians. 


the  skulls  of  the  drunken  sleepers  one  after  an¬ 
other;  for  the  thought  of  her  ruined  home  and 
her  children  gave  her  strength  and  courage. 
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She  hurried  the  house-maid  and  the  boy  into  a 
canoe,  and  down  the  river  the  three  paddled.  In  time 
they  reached  their  home  in  the  town  of  Haverhill. 

Such  a  day  of  rejoicing  !  The  bell  on  the  town 
church  rang,  and  all  the  people  rushed  out  upon  the 
green,  to  learn  what 

ir  'f 


had  happened. 

Such  was  the  dan¬ 
gerous  condition  of  the 
colonies ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  there  was 
great  rejoicing  when 
at  last  France  and 
England  made  peace. 

For  when  the  two 
countries  stopped 
fighting,  the  French 
and  English  colonies, 
too,  stopped  making  trouble  for  each  other. 

Peace  lasted,  however,  for  only  a  short  time. 
Another  war  between  Erance  and  England  soon 
followed,  —  Queen  Anne’s  War,  it  was  called,  —  and 
in  this  the  colonies  again  shared  the  ill-feeling  of  the 
mother  countries. 

After  this  came  a  peace  of  thirty-one  years.  Then 
came  a  third  war  —  King  George’s  War.  This  lasted 
only  two  years,  but  it  was  a  time  of  trouble  in  the 
colonies. 


General  William  Pepperell. 

After  a  painting  owned  by  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Howard, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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One  of  the  greatest  events  of  King  George’s  War 
was  the  taking  of  the  French  stronghold  —  Louis- 
burg  —  by  the  New  England  colonists. 

Louisburg  had  long  been  called  the  “  Gibraltar  of 


America  ” ;  and  indeed  it  seemed  rightly  named. 
But  General  Pepperell  set  out  from  New  England 
with  an  army  of  four  thousand  untrained  farmers 
and  fishermen ;  and  with  these  he  marched  up  to 
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Louisburg,  and,  to  his  own  surprise,  the  garrison 
surrendered  to  him. 

“  Despair  of  nothing !  ”  the  good  old  Puritan 
preacher  had  said  to  these  men,  as  they  went  out 


from  Boston ;  “  Despair  of  nothing  so  long  as  God 
is  the  leader.” 

It  was  indeed  wonderful  how  easily  Louisburg 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  colonists.  Even  General 
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Pepperell  said,  “  I  wonder  myself  how  we  ever  did 
it.  Surely  God  must  have  been  with  us.” 

In  time  King  George’s  War,  too,  closed  with  a 
peace  treaty,  but  there  could  never  be  real  peace  till 
the  ownership  of  the  new  country  was  settled. 

“We  discovered  and  explored  the  coast.  That 
makes  the  whole  country  ours,”  said  the  English. 

“We  have  not  only  explored  the  inland  country, 
but  we  have  colonized  the  Mississippi.  That  makes 
it  ours,”  said  the  French. 

“  There  is  but  one  way  to  settle  this,”  said  the 
English  king ;  “  we  must  fight  it  out  once  and  for 
all.” 

Then  the  English  government  laid  out  its  maps. 
“We  own  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Colony,  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Georgia  —  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific !  ” 
England  said. 

At  the  same- time  the  French  government  laid 
out  its  maps. 

“We  own  the  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi  with  its 
branches,”  France  said. 

“We  will  send  forces  to  keep  the  French  off  our 
territory,”  said  the  English. 

“We  will  send  forces  to  keep  the  English  off  our 
territory,”  said  the  French. 


XXXII.  The  French  getting  ready 

for  War. 
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“  Let  it  cost  what  it  will,”  said  the  French  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Canada,  “  we  must  not  lose  our  hold  on  the 
Mississippi  Valley.” 

So  Celoron  De  Bienville  was  sent  down  into  the 
valley  with  a  company  of  soldiers. 

“We  must  get  possession  of  the  middle  part  of 
this  valley,”  said  Bienville. 

So  when  he  reached  the  Ohio  River  region,  he 
drew  up  his  men  around  him.  “In  the  name  of 
France,  and  in  the  name  of  our  French  King  Louis 
XV.,  do  we  take  possession  of  this  river  and  the 
country  round  about,”  Bienville  said.  For  this  was 
the  French  way  of  taking  possession  of  a  country. 

Then  Bienville  buried  a  lead  plate  beneath  a  tree, 
and  on  the  plate  were  these  words :  — 

hi  the  year 

during  the  reigii  of  Louis  X  V., 

we  Celoron  —  commander-in-chief  of  New  France  — 

have  buried  this  plate  — 

7tear  the  river  Ohio  — 
as  a  monument  of 
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our  having  taken 

possession  of  the  said  river  Ohio 

and  of  all  streams 

that  fall  into 

the  sajne.  And  of  all 

the  lands  07i  both  sides 

as  far  as  the  sourees 

of  said  rivers. 

Then  the  little  band  marched  on.  At  one  place 
Bienville  came  upon  an  Indian  village  friendly  to 
the  EnHish. 

“  My  children,”  said  Bienville  to  these  Indians, 
“  I  have  been  told  that  the  English  have  turned  you 
from  us.  More  than  this ;  in  my  absence  they  have 
come  into  our  lands.  Now  listen  to  me,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  know  that  I  shall  not  allow  these  English 
to  stay  in  Erench  territory.  Mark  well  what  I  say 
to  you.  Eollow  my  advice,  then  the  sky  will  always 
be  calm  over  your  village.  I  expect  an  answer  from 
you  worthy  of  true  children.  Stop,  then,  your  trade 
with  the  English,  and  help  me  to  drive  them  back 
into  their  own  country.” 

Of  course  the  Indians  promised  faithfully.  In¬ 
deed,  they  were  ready  to  promise  anything,  so 
frightened  were  they. 

Then  Bienville  marched  on  to  Erench  Creek;  and 
not  far  from  here  he  came  upon  some  English 
traders. 
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“  Begone  !  ”  was  the  French  leader’s  command. 
And  as  there  were  only  six  traders  to  Bienville’s 
two  hundred  men,  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do 
but  to  promise  to  obey.  And  as  they  went  away 
Bienville  gave  them  a  letter  to  take  to  their  governor 
in  Pennsylvania. 

“  I  am  surprised,”  said  Bienville  in  this  letter,  “  to 
find  English  traders  on  French  territory.  I  know 
the  governor  of  Canada  would  be  aggrieved  to  use 
force  against  you,  but  English  traders  must  not 
again  be  found  within  the  limits  of  his  government.” 

So  Bienville  went  on,  burying  other  plates,  and 
taking  further  possession  of  the  country ;  and  when 
at  last  he  felt  that  the  territory  was  secured  to  the 
French,  he  went  back  to  Canada. 

“We  have  travelled,”  said  Bienville  in  his  journal, 
“  about  twelve  hundred  leagues,  though  I  think  it  is 
much  more.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  find  the  Indians 
of  these  countries  round  about  the  Ohio  most  friendly 
to  the  English  and  very  unfriendly  to  the  French.” 

“  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  know  this,”  said  the 
governor  of  Canada ;  “  it  may  be  useful  to  us  by  and 
by  when  war  is  declared.” 


XXXIII.  The  Beginning  of  the 
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But  merely  to  say,  “We  own  the  Ohio  valley,” 
was  not  enough.  This  France  knew  full  well.  So 
forts  were  built  as  soon 
as  possible  along  the 
route  Bienville  had 
taken. 

“  We  will  not  submit 
to  this,”  said  Governor 
Dinwiddie  of  Virginia. 

“  Our  own  Virginia 
territory  includes  the 
land  on  which  the 
French  have  built  their 
forts.” 

At  this  time  George 

Washington  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-one.  He 
was  brave  and  wise  and  a  good  woodsman.  So  to 
him  Dinwiddie  said,  “  Can  you  go  to  the  commander 
of  these  French  forts  and  give  this  letter  to  him  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  be  proud  to  be  trusted,”  said  Washington, 
bravely. 


Governor  Robert  Dinwiddie. 
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“  And  while  you  are  there,  find  out  if  possible 
how  many  forts  have  been  built,  and  how  many 
soldiers  are  in  each.” 

The  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  as  yet 
wild  and  unbroken.  The  forests  were  dense  ;  the 
plains  were  trackless,  and,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
were  covered  with  deep  snow.  There  were  no 
roads ;  the  rivers  were  bridgeless ;  and  even  the 


A  Fort  on  the  Ohio  River. 


Indian  trails  were  hidden  beneath  the  snow.  More 
than  this,  the  country  was  filled  with  hostile  Indians. 
Could  any  undertaking,  then,  have  been  more  diffi¬ 
cult  or  dangerous  ? 

Washington  was  brave  of  heart,Towever,  and  set 
forth  with  four  companions,  one  white  guide,  and 
an  Indian  interpreter. 

At  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  Washington  was  received  very 
cordially  by  the  French,  ccmmandei*..  As  a  guest, 
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he  was  honored ;  but  upon  the  matter  of  business 
which  Washington  brought  to  his  notice,  the  French 
commander  was  firm  and  decided. 

“  This  is  our  country,”  he  said  to  Washington, 
“and  you  must  tell  the  Virginia  governor  that  we 


Washington  on  his  Way  to  the  French  Forts. 


make  no  excuse  to  English  colonies  for  what  we  do 
in  our  own  country.” 

With  this  discouraging  reply  Washington  set 
out  upon  his  journey  home.  There  had  been 
heavy  storms  since  the  little  company  first  travelled 
across  the  country,  and  the  danger  had  increased. 
The  s.npw  was.  deeper,  rains,,  were  falling,  the  rivers. 
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were  swollen,  and  their  banks  were  overflowed. 
Cold  winds  with  sleet  and  rain  beat  upon  the  trav¬ 
ellers.  The  horses  failed,  and  food  grew  scarce. 
Washington,  with  one  companion,  struck  into  the 
forests.  He  had  his  compass,  and  he  was  sure  he 
could  shorten  his  journey  by  pushing  ahead  on 
foot. 

Soon  he  came  to  the  Allegheny  River.  How  it 
rushed  and  roared  !  Its  banks  were  overflowed,  and 
blocks  of  floating  ice  filled  the  stream.  How  could 
he  cross  this  torrent? 

“We  have  our  choice,”  said  Washington,  “to 
build  a  raft  or  stay  here  till  spring.” 

His  companion  smiled  grimly  and  looked  at  the 
haversacks. 

“  It  will  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  build  a  raft,”  he 
said. 

So  Washington  and  his  companion  set  to  work. 
It  was  a  rude  raft  they  built,  but  with  this  they 
tried  to  push  their  way  across.  Midway  in  the 
stream  a  huge  block  of  ice  struck  the  raft,  and 
Washington  was  thrown  into  the  water. 

Struggling  against  the  ice,  he  swam  to  an  island 
and  climbed  upon  its  rocks.  The  night  was  very 
cold,  and  Washington’s  clothes  froze.  But  even 
now  he  could  find  some  cheer.  “  If  it  is  as  cold  as 
this,  the  river  will  be  frozen  over,”  he  said. 

It  grew  even  colder  and  colder,  and  soon  the 
river  was  frozen  over.  How  grateful  Washington 
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was,  for  now  he  could  easily  get  across  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  shore  !  There  he  built  a  fire,  warmed  him¬ 
self,  and  dried  his  frozen  clothes. 

The  long,  cold  journey  was  a  bitter  experience; 
but  Washington  did  his  work  well,  and  when  at  last 
he  reached  his  home,  the  people  received  him  with 
cheers  and  shouts  of  wel¬ 
come.  This  was,  as  we 
know,  only  the  beginning  of 
George  Washington’s  noble 
service  to  his  country. 

“  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,”  said  Dinwiddie,  when 
he  read  the  letter  that 
Washington  had  brought 
from  the  French  com¬ 
mander.  “  The  French  will 
be  coming  farther  down  the 
river.  Let  us  ourselves  build 
a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Allegheny. 

This  will  force  the  French 
to  stay  where  they  are.” 

Forty  men,  then,  were  hurried  off  to  build  this 
fort ;  but  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  down  came  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  upon 
them. 

“  What  are  you  doing  in  our  territory  ?  ”  the 
French  commander  demanded. 


George  Washington. 

From  the  portrait  painted  by  C.  W. 
Peale  in  1772. 
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“  We  are  building  a  fort,  but  we  are  building  it  in 
our  own  territory,”  was  the  answer. 

“It  is  a  fine  location  for  a  fort,”  said  the  French 
commander;  “but  we  will  finish  the  building  our¬ 
selves  and  save  you  the  trouble.” 

There  were  only  forty  Virginians,  and  there  were 
two  or  three  times  that  number  of  French  and 
Indians.  It  was  useless  to  fight,  so  the  workmen 
dropped  their  tools,  and  marched  back  to  Virginia. 
The  French  finished  the  fort,  took  possession  of  it, 
and  named  it  Fort  Duquesne. 

“We  couldn’t  have  chosen  a  better  site,”  said  the 
French  commander,  gleefully.  “  How  easy  it  will 
be  to  make  raids  from  here  into  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia !  ” 

Governor  Dinwiddie  was  furious  when  he  heard 
of  the  fate  of  his  fort. 

“  Shall  we  endure  this  insult  Shall  we  make  no 
attempt  to  rout  the  French  from  our  fort  ?  ”  Din¬ 
widdie  thundered  into  the  ears  of  the  Virginia  legis¬ 
lature,  till  at  last  ten  thousand  pounds  were  raised 
to  protect  the  Ohio  valley. 

“  But  Virginia  alone  cannot  protect  the  Ohio  val¬ 
ley,”  said  the  wise  men  of  other  colonies. 

“We  must  join  forces!”  said  wise  Benjamin 
Franklin.  “We  must  join  or  die!” 

And  when  the  next  issue  of  Franklin’s  Pennsyl- 
vauia  Gazette  came  out  it  had  at  its  top  this  strange 
picture ;  for  there  was  a  belief  in  these  days  that  if 
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a'snake  was  cut  in  pieces  it  could  live  again  if  only 
the  pieces  were  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  time. 

Now,  although  the  danger 
was  so  great,  the  join-or-die 
feeling  grew  very  slowly.  It 
was  a  new  idea  for  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Never  until  now  had 
they  felt  any  close  friendship 
for  one  another.  Indeed,  between  some  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  there  had  often  been  real  enmity. 

One  great  result,  then,  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War  was  that  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  sprang  up 
among  the  colonies ;  they  stood  now  before  a  com¬ 
mon  danger ;  they  were  forced  to  forget  old  quarrels. 
That  they  must  join  or  die  began  to  be  understood 
by  the  people  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia. 

Other  newspapers  copied  the  join-or-die  picture ; 
and  when  by  and  by  the  different  colonies  began  to 
hold  their  public  meetings,  “Join  or  die!  Join  or 
die !  ”  came  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  hour. 


JOIN,  or  E. 


Device  printed  in  Franklin’s  Petui^y^- 
vn7iia  Gazette  in  1754. 
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XXXIV.  How  the  English  planned 
the  French  and  Indian  War. 

1754- 

Now  when  England  heard  of  all  this,  the  king 
called  his  council  together,  and  they  spread  out  the 
maps  of  America. 

This  time  it  was  to  see  just  where  the  French 
forts  were. 

“War  is  sure  to  come,”  they  said.  “  Let  us  see, 
then,  which  forts  are  most  important ;  for  those  are 
the  ones  that  we  must  capture.” 

“  Fort  Duquesne  must  surely  be  attacked,”  said 
the  council ;  “  for  see  how  close  it  is  to  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  So  long  as  the  French  hold  that, 
those  two  colonies  must  be  in  danger.” 

“  Surely,  then,  Duquesne  must  be  attacked  !  ”  said 
the  king  and  the  court  and  all  the  English  generals. 

“  Then  Fort  Niagara  must  be  ours.  See  where 
it  lies  —  on  the  route  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario !  That  fort  protects  the  whole  fur  trade 
of  the  West.  Certainly,  we  must  get  possession  of 
that.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly !  ”  cried  the  king  and  the 
court  and  all  the  English  generals. 
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“  Then  there  are  the  two  forts  —  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga.  They  must  be  taken  for  the  same 
reason  that  Fort  Duquesne  must  be  taken.  The 
French  will  sail  up  Lake  Champlain  to  these  forts; 
and  from  there  they  will  march  by  land  upon  the 
New  York  and  New  EnHand  settlements.” 

o 


Fort  Ticonderoga  looking  over  Lake  Champlain. 

“  Certainly,  certainly !  ”  cried  the  king  and  the 
court  and  all  the  English  generals.  “  Nothing  could 
be  plainer.” 

“  Then  there  is  Quebec,  one  of  the  strongest  for¬ 
tresses  in  all  America.  The  French  made  it  strong 
to  protect  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  built  in  the 
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days  of  Champlain,  and  Champlain  was  a  far-seeing 
man.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly !  ”  said  the  king  and  the 
court  and  all  the  English  generals. 

“And  the  French  possessions  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  —  they  must  be  attacked,  and  for  two 
reasons:  They  overlook  our  own  possessions,  and 
are  dangerous  to  them,  just  as  Duquesne  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  New  York  and  Virginia.  And  the  other 
reason  is  this:  they  overlook  our  Newfoundland 
fisheries ;  and  of  course  the  French  will  try  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  fishing  vessels  as  they  enter  the  bay.” 

“  Certainly,  certainly !  ”  cried  the  king,  the  court, 
and  all  the  English  generals. 

So  it  was  decided  that  these  six  points  must  be 
attacked  at  once. 
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XXXV.  General  Braddoek. 


■755- 

General  Braddock  was  first  sent  over  with  the 
British  troops  to  fight  the  French,  and  he  was  one 


of  England’s  good  generals. 
He  had  fought  bravely  in 
Eno-lish  battles  and  had  won 

O 

a  name  for  himself. 


Braddock  came  at  once  to 
Virginia,  and  there  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  all  the  colonies  went 
to  meet  him,  that  they  might 
consult  together. 


It  was  an  unknown  land  to 
Braddock ;  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  routes,  nothing  of  the 
distances.  So  he  and  the 


General  Edward  Biladdock 


colonial  governors  spread  out  their  maps,  and  went 
to  work  to  plan  a  campaign.  This  is  what  they 
finally  decided  upon  ;  and  you  will  see  how  well 
it  falls  in  line  with  the  plans  the  king  and  his  coun¬ 
cil  had  already  made. 

Four  armies  were  to  be  made  ready.  One  of 
these  was  to  start  from  Fort  Cumberland  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  go  direct  to  Fort  Duquesne. 
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Another  army  was  to  start  out  by  sea  from  Bos¬ 
ton  and  attack  Louisburg;  for  in  the  treaty  at  the 
close  of  King  Georges  War,  Louisburg  had  been 
given  back  to  France. 

Another  army  was  to  start  out  from  Albany  and 
go  up  Lake  Ontario  to  Fort  Niagara. 


Fort  Duquesne. 


Another  army  was  to  start  from  the  town  of  New 
York  and  march  north  to  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga.  When  these  two  forts  were  taken  the  same 
arniy  was  to  march  on  to  Quebec. 

Braddock  himself  took  command  of  the  army  that 
was  to  march  upon  Fort  Duquesne.  Now  we  are 
sometimes  told  that  Braddock  was  lofty  and  proud, 
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that  he  thought  he  knew  everything,  and  that  he 
would  take  no  advice  from  anybody. 

But  I  am  sure  that  he  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  he 
is  painted ;  and  we  must  own  that  the  colonies  were 
not  always  as  helpful  to  him  as  they  might  have 
been.  Many  of  them  didn’t  yet  believe  that  there 
was  any  need  for  war. 

“  It  is  one  of  Governor  Dinwiddie’s  scares,”  they 
said.  “He  owns  fur-trading  stations  in  the  Ohio 

valley,  and  he  is  afraid 
that  he  will  lose  them.” 

Then  there  were  others 
who  said,  “  The  whole 
thing  is  a  scheme  to  stir 
us  up  to  throw  off  Eng¬ 
lish  rule  by  and  by.” 

So,  when  Braddock 
landed  his  great  army  in 
Virginia,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  was  vexed  now 
and  then  by  these  quar¬ 
rels  and  misunderstandings  ?  Indeed,  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  the  colonists  were  to  bring  for  the 
army  were  so  slow  in  coming  in,  that  even  Wash¬ 
ington  himself  said,  “  The  laggards  !  They  should 
be  chastised.”  And  so,  because  of  these  conditions, 
there  was  a  long,  long  delay  in  setting  out  upon 
the  march. 

“  Braddock  seems  in  no  hurry  to  be  scalped,”  said 


Benjamin  Franklin. 


General  Braddock. 
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England.  But  England  didn’t  know  all  that  Brad- 
dock  had  to  delay  him. 

At  last  Benjamin  Franklin  —  the  wise,  cool- 
headed  man  who  seemed  to  know  how  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  —  came  to  the  aid 
of  Braddock.  He  scoured  the  colony  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  got  horses 
and  wagons  from  the 
farmers,  so  that  at  last 
Braddock,  with  his  army 
of  twenty-two  hundred 
men,  started  out  through 
the  forests  to  Fort  Du- 
quesne. 

At  Fort  Cumberland 
the  heavy  baggage  was 
left,  and  the  army  then 
moved  on  much  more 
rapidly.  Down  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Monongahela 
marched  British  soldiers 
in  their  fine  new  red  uni¬ 
forms.  The  Virginia 
companies,  too,  though 
in  leather  and  homespun,  marched  no  less  proudly. 
The  bayonets  glistened,  the  banners  waved,  the 
trumpets  sounded,  and  the  drums  rolled. 

Braddock  had  long  counsels  with  Washington, 
whom  he  had  taken  with  him  for  his  aid,  and  from 
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Washington  he  had  learned  much  of  the  Indian 
way  of  carrying  on  war.  It  was  all  very  new  to 
him  ;  for  he  had  been  trained  to  march  his  armies 
out  over  broad  fields,  and  no  one  was  braver  to  face 
an  enemy  in  this  way  than  Braddock  was. 

Now  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Braddock  scorned 
the  advice  that  Washington  gave  him,  but  that 

doesn’t  seem  quite  true. 
For  when  Washington 
advised  Braddock  to 
keep  scouts  ahead  lest 
the  Indians  be  hidden 
in  the  swamps,  Brad¬ 
dock  did  as  Washington 
advised.  At  the  time 
the  Indians  surprised 
the  army,  there  was  one 
little  force  ahead  of  the 
main  army,  and  a  smaller 
force  still  ahead  of  that, 
watching  and  marking 
out  a  road. 

But  the  French  and 
Indians,  also,  were  on  the  watch.  They  were  used 
to  attacking  from  behind  trees. 

So,  whether  Braddock  tried  to  follow  Washington’s 
advice  or  not,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  general  and 
his  soldiers  were  unprepared  for  the  sudden  on¬ 
slaught  of  their  savage  enemies. 


British  Footguard,  1745. 

From  Grant’s  “  British  Battles.” 
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“  Vive  Ic  roi  !  Vive  le  roi  !  ” 

“  Whoop  !  Whoop  !  ” 

It  was  the  French  and  the  Indians.  They  had 
crept  out  from  Duquesne  to  surprise  the  English 
army. 

Out  flashed  fire  from  behind  the  trees,  from  the 
swamp  —  from  everywhere.  The  head  of  the  ad¬ 
vance  was  mowed  down.  Then  the 
English  rallied,  and  poured  so  ter¬ 
rible  a  volley  upon  the  enemy  that 
the  French  leader  and  thirteen  of 
his  chosen  men  fell. 

But  the  English  were  panic- 
stricken.  What  could  they  do  ? 

Braddock  tried  to  form  them  into 
platoons,  as  he  had  been  taught, 
and  as  they  had  been  taught.  But 
platoons  were  of  little  use  in  a 
fight  like  this.  For  three  hours 
this  terrible  fight  went  on.  Brad¬ 
dock  himself  had  five  horses  shot 
from  under  him. 

Washington’s  own  horse  was 
killed,  and  he  mounted  another, 
killed.  A  bullet  went  through  Washington’s  coat 
and  another  through  his  hat. 

“Truly,  the  Great  Spirit  protects  that  warrior,” 
said  the  Indians. 

At  last  General  Braddock  himself  was  shot,  and 


A  French  Soldier. 

After  a  sketch  in  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Archives. 

That,  too,  was 


Braddock  surprised  by  an  Ambuscade. 
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he  fell  from  his  horse.  At  the  sight  of  their  fallen 
leader,  the  British  soldiers  turned  and  fled. 

“  Shame  upon  you  !  ”  shouted  one  offlcer,  “  will 
you  leave  your  general  to  be  scalped  ?  ” 

But  the  British  soldiers  were  in  a  frenzy  of  fear. 
For  three  hours  they  had  fired  into  space,  seldom 
seeing  one  of  their  enemy.  So  it  was  the  Virginia 
soldiers  that  lifted  the  dying  general  and  carried 
him  from  the  field. 


Braddock’s  Field. 


“  Who  would  have  thought  such  a  battle  pos¬ 
sible  !  ”  gasped  Braddock.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
said,  “  How  brave  the  Virginians  were !  I  hope 
that  I  may  live  to  reward  them.  They  are  noble 
soldiers.” 

But  Braddock  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 
The  men  who  stood  about  him  knew  that  he  would 
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never  live  to  reward  the  Virginians  or  to  conquer 
the  French. 

“  It  was  very  strange,”  he  whispered ;  “  but  we 
shall  know  better  how  to  fight  next  time.” 

Then  Braddock  closed  his  eyes  and  died ;  and 
thus  ended  the  first  of  the  four  expeditions  against 
the  French. 


After  Braddock’s  Defeat. 

After  a  sketch  in  Black’s  “  Story  of  Ohio.” 


XXXVI.  The  Expedition  against 

Acadia. 

■755- 

The  country  of  Nova  Scotia  had  once  belonged 
to  France ;  but,  as  we  know,  England  had  taken  it 
in  one  of  the  three  wars  that  came  before  the  great 
French  and  Indian  War. 

“  The  only  way  to  keep  this  country,”  the  English 
said  then,  “  is  to  plant  English  colonies  in  it.” 

So  shiploads  of  people  came  over  from  England, 
and  Halifax  was  settled.  An  English  governor  was 
placed  over  this  country,  and  its  French  name, 
Acadia,  was  changed  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Of  course  the  French  Acadians  did  not  like  this 
change,  and  many  of  them  emigrated  to  other  parts 
of  Canada.  Many  of  the  poor  peasants,  however, 
still  kept  their  houses  and  lived  among  the  English 
colonists. 

“You  may  live  here  if  you  wish,”  said  England. 
“  You  may  have  your  own  priests  and  keep  your 
own  religion.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  promise  to  be 
loyal  to  the  English  king.” 

Now  this  was  very  generous  for  these  early  times. 
No  nation  had  then  fully  learned  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  people  much  liberty. 
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The  simple  peasants  were  quite  willing  to  do  as 
the  English  demanded.  They  were  harmless,  inno¬ 
cent  people ;  few  of  them  could  read  or  write ;  and 
they  asked  only  to  be  allowed  to  till  their  farms  in 
peace. 

But  the  French  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  did  not 
like  this  plan  ;  and  since  they  could  not  send  sol- 


A  View  in  Acadia. 

diers  to  the  Acadians,  they  sent  priests  who  would 
teach  them  to  rebel  against  the  English. 

“  Do  not  be  friendly  toward  the  English,”  said 
the  priests.  “  You  are  French  people,  and  you  are 
still  subjects  of  the  great  King  Louis.” 

For  seventeen  long  years  this  went  on.  Now 
and  then  there  was  an  Indian  attack  upon  the 
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English ;  and  the  English  had  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Acadians  and  their  priests  were  the 
cause. 

At  last,  after  seventeen  years,  nearly  all  the  Aca¬ 
dians  signed  a  paper  promising  henceforth  to  be 
loyal  to  England. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  there  was  peace  between 
the  Acadian  peasants  and  the  English  colonists ; 
but  when  the  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out 
trouble  began  again. 

“We  will  take  no  part  in  this  war,”  the  peasants 
said;  “we  will  neither  aid  nor  hinder  the  French  or 
the  English.” 

Now  this  was  the  wisest  thing  for  the  simple 
Acadians  to  do ;  and  they  would  have  kept  their 
word  had  they  been  let  alone.  But  again  the  French 
leaders  began  to  stir  them  up. 

“You  must  help  us,”  they  said.  “You  must  re¬ 
fuse  to  obey  the  English ;  you  must  keep  a  watch 
on  them  and  tell  us  their  plans  whenever  you  can 
find  them  out.” 

Then  the  old  troubles  began  again.  There  were 
several  Indian  outbreaks,  and  more  than  once  Aca¬ 
dians,  dressed  in  feathers  and  war-paint,  were  found 
among  the  Indians. 

This,  of  course,  could  not  be  allowed.  So  the 
Acadians  were  told  that  they  must  sign  their  pledges 
anew.  Their  priests,  too,  must  promise  loyalty  to 
England. 
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The  priests  refused  to  do  this;  moreover,  they 
threatened  the  Acadians  if  they  dared  obey  the 
Eno-lish  command. 

O 

“  We  must  have  the  help  of  these  Acadians,”  said 
the  French  at  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

“  But  the  English  will  not  permit  them  to  help 
■  you,”  was  the  word  the  priests  sent  back. 

“Then  they  must  come  out  from  Nova  Scotia,” 
said  the  French  officers  to  the  priests.  “  If  they 
cannot  help  us,  at  least  they  shall  not  stay  where 
they  can  hinder  us.” 

So  hundreds  of  the  Acadians  were  forced  by  the 
French  to  give  up  their  beautiful  farms  and  to  go 
over  into  the  Canadian  frontier. 

Poor  Acadians  !  They  were  simple,  home-loving 
people.  They  could  not  understand  these  questions 
of  war ;  they  only  knew  that  they  must  do  what  the 
priests  told  them  to  do.  And  so,  taking  with  them 
only  those  things  which  were  easy  to  carry,  they 
came  out  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Even  the  French  themselves  at  Fouisburg  pitied 
them.  “  They  seem  to  have  lost  all  heart,”  said 
the  commander  at  Fouisburg;  “they  are  dull,  and 
careless  of  everything.  They  will  not  take  the 
trouble  even  to  till  the  ground,  and  they  live  like 
Indians  in  huts  of  spruce  branches.” 

One  priest,  when  he  wrote  to  Montreal  and  Que¬ 
bec,  said :  “  These  Acadians  who  have  come  out 
from  Nova  Scotia  cannot  protect  themselves  from 
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the  cold.  The  children  have  no  clothes.  Whole 
families  crouch  around  their  wigwam  fire  by  night 
and  by  day  to  keep  from  freezing.” 

As  the  French  and  Indian  War  went  on,  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  with  those  Acadians  who  were 
left  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  they  began  to  act  as  spies. 
Some  of  them  plotted  and  planned  with  the  Indians 
in  attacks  upon  the  English  settlements.  Many 
more,  however,  would  have  been  glad  to  be  left  to 
till-  their  farms  in  peace  —  quarrelling  with  neither 
French  nor  English. 

Already  the  French  army  was  planning  to  invade 
Nova  Scotia.  “We  need  Nova  Scotia,”  they  were 
saying,  “  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  army.  It  is 
too  great  a  risk  to  depend  upon  provisions  that 
must  be  brought  by  water  from  France.  Besides, 
the  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  will  make  fine  naval 
stations  for  us.” 

Tlie  English  knew  of  this,  and  they  knew,  too, 
that  if  the  French  came,  the  Acadians  would  fight 
on  the  side  of  the  French.  There  were  several 
thousands  of  these  Acadians,  and  they  would  prove 
a  great  help  to  the  French  if  once  they  joined 
them. 

The  governor  of  Canada  had  already  written  to 
the  Acadian  priests,  saying,  “  Let  us  make  some 
excuse  for  an  attack  on  the  English.” 

Then  the  English  governor  of  Acadia  wrote  to 
Boston :  “  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,”  said  he, 
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“  that  the  French  are  planning  an  attack  upon  Nova 
Scotia.  As  soon  as  they  have  repaired  their  own 
defences  at  Louisburg,  it  is  their  plan  to  attack  our 
fort  here.” 

At  once  a  fleet  of  three  vessels  was  sent  to  Nova 
Scotia  by  the  English.  They  reached  the  harbor 
where  an  Acadian  village  was  located  just  at  night¬ 
fall,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  the 
Acadians  spied  them. 

Then  there  was  great  alarm  among  the  Acadians. 
A  messenger  was  sent  to  Louisburg  for  help ;  and 
the  Acadians  set  to  work  to  defend  themselves. 
Night  and  day  they  worked,  their  priests  working 
side  by  side  with  them.  Many  of  the  Acadians 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  farms ;  but 
the  priests  threatened  them  with  disgrace  and  death 
if  they  dared  to  leave.  And  so  they  worked  on,  for 
they  were  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
priests. 

Then  began  the  attack  on  the  Acadians.  One  by 
one  their  villages  fell,  until  at  last  all  Acadia  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  English. 

And  now  what  should  be  done  with  the  Acadian 
people  ?  They  were  conquered,  but  they  were  not 
safe  neighbors,  and  they  never  would  be,  so  long  as 
the  French  were  there  to  spur  them  on. 

“  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,”  said  the  English. 
“  Nova  Scotia  must  be  rid  of  the  Acadians.” 

So  the  colonel  in  charge  of  the  English  forces 
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sent  a  summons  to  the  Acadians.  This  is  what  one 
of  the  orders  said :  — 


Reading  the  Decree  of  the  Expulsion  of  the  Acadians. 


“Whereas  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  has 
ordered  us  to  give  this  message  to  the  Acadian 
people  of  Grand  Pre,  We  therefore  order  that  all 
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Acadians  of  the  above  named  district  both  old  men 
and  young  men  and  all  lads  of  ten  years,  do  attend 
at  the  church  at  Grand  Pre  on  Friday  the  fifth  at 
three  o’clock.” 

The  Acadians  gathered  in  the  church  as  they 
were  bidden,  and  this  is  what  was  read  to  them  :  — 

“  By  the  order  of  the  Governor,  you  are 
called  together  to  hear  his  final  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  Acadians. 

“  The  orders  of  His  Majesty  are  that  all  Aca¬ 
dians  be  removed  from  this  island.  Through 
His  Majesty’s  judgment  you  are  allowed  to 
carry  with  you  your  money,  and  as  many  of 
your  household  goods  as  you  can  take,  without 
overloading  your  vessels. 

“  Every  care  will  be  taken  that  your  goods 
are  safe,  that  you  are  not  harmed  while  you  are 
moving  them,  and  that  families  shall  not  be 
separated. 

“  It  is  hoped  that  wherever  your  lot  may  fall, 
you  will  be  good  and  faithful  subjects,  and  a 
peaceful,  happy  people.” 

Then  the  doors  of  the  church  were  locked,  and 
the  Acadians  were  made  prisoners.  “  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  allow  them  to  go  back  to  their  farms,” 
said  the  English  colonel.  “  So  bid  their  families 
bring  food  until  the  vessels  can  be  made  ready.” 

For  a  few  days  the  Acadians  were  kept  in  the 
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church.  As  soon  as  the  ships  were  ready  they 
were  placed  on  board. 

“Truly,”  wrote  one  of  the  English  officers,  “this 
was  the  most  grievous  business  I  was  ever  en¬ 
gaged  in.” 

Another  English  officer  wrote :  “  The  Acadians 
are  more  patient  than  I  could  have  expected.  But 
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I  long  much  to  see  the  poor  wretches  on  their  way  to 
their  new  homes,  and  this  affair  somewhat  settled.” 

Then  came  the  day  for  setting  out.  The  Aca 
dians  were  called  together  according  to  their  vil¬ 
lages,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  friends  need  not  be 
separated  from  friends. 

Of  the  setting  out,  one  English  officer  wrote : 
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“They  went  very  sorrowfully  and  unwillingly;  the 
women  were  in  great  distress,  carrying  their  children 
in  their  arms.  Others  carried  their  old  parents  down 
to  the  vessels  in  carts.  There  was  a  great  confusion, 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  war  and  distress.” 

Truly  it  was  a  sad  piece  of  warfare.  It  was 
very  cruel,  but  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  not  heartless ;  that  they  gave  the  Acadians 
every  chance  possible,  and  that,  at  least,  when  the 
time  came  that  the  Acadians  could  stay  no  longer, 
they  were  dealt  with  as  fairly  as  it  was  possible  to 
deal  with  them  in  this  time  of  sorrow  and  pitiful 
woe. 


Note.  —  For  this  version  of  the  English  policy  toward  the  Acadians, 
see  Parkman. 


XXXVII.  The  Campaign  against 

Quebec. 

1759- 

The  English  expedition  against  Niagara  was  a 
failure,  and  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga  could  hardly  be  called  a  success. 

It  was  now  1759.  The  war  had  been  going  on 
for  four  long  years,  and  thus  far  the  English  had 
not  been  very  successful. 

But  now  there  was  a  new  prime  minister  in  Eng¬ 
land  named  William  Pitt,  and  a  wise  prime  minister 
he  promised  to  be.  Clear-headed  he  was,  and  far- 
seeing,  and  brave  of  speech. 

“  Something  must  be  done  in  America,”  he  said. 
So  he,  too,  laid  out  the  maps  of  the  colonies  and 
planned  a  campaign  for  the  coming  year. 

“  There  is  the  fort  at  Niagara,”  he  said.  “  It 
should  be  taken.” 

“  Then  another  attempt  should  be  made  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  These  taken,  — and 
they  must  be,  —  then  that  same  army  shall  march 
on  to  Montreal.  To  strike  at  Montreal  would  be  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  Canada.” 

“  A  third  army  should  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec;  for  if  Quebec  could  be  captured,  the  war 
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would  be  ended.  Quebec  is  their  stronghold.  It 
controls  the  river.” 

Now  the  campaign  against  Quebec  proved  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all. 

“We  must  make  no  mistake  in  our  choice  of  com¬ 
manders,”  said  Pitt.  “  Montcalm  is  in  command  at 
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Quebec.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  officers  France 
ever  knew.  We  must  send  one  to  match  him.” 

So  a  young  Englishman  named  Wolfe  was  chosen. 
He  was  only  thirty-two  years  old,  but  he  had  already 
proved  himself  a  hero  in  many  an  English  battle, 
and  Pitt  knew  that  he  could  be  trusted. 

Montcalm  wrote  to  France,  begging  for  aid.  “We 
have  only  thirty-two  hundred  soldiers,”  he  said,  “and 
the  English  have  a  force  of  fifty  thousand.  We 
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have  no  money;  our  men  are  growing  sullen  be¬ 
cause  they  receive  only  paper  promises  of  money. 
Our  fields  are  untilled,  and  there  will  be  a  scarcity 
of  provisions.  Truly,  unless  the  English  make  some 
terrible  blunders,  the  next  year  will  be  a  hard  one 
for  Quebec.  Unless  something  is  done,  and  that 
speedily,  I  have  great  fear 
that  we  shall  be  forced  to 
surrender  when  that  most 
excellent  Ensflish  oreneral 

O  O 

lays  siege  to  this  city.” 

The  campaign  began. 

Eirst,  one  English  army 
sailed  up  Lake  Ontario  to 
Fort  Niagara.  There  were 
only  a  few  Frenchmen  in 
the  fort,  but  twelve  hundred 
more  were  on  the  way  to 
help  them.  These  twelve 
hundred  and  the  English 
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army  arrived  at  about  the  same  time,  and  a  fierce 
battle  followed.  In  this  battle  the  Iroquois,  who 
had  hated  the  French  since  the  days  of  Champlain, 
rushed  out  from  the  woods  and  attacked  the  French 
army  on  both  sides.  At  the  same  time  the  English 
poured  a  volley  in  upon  their  front  ranks. 

This  was  more  than  the  French  could  endure. 
They  fought  for  a  time,  but  they  were  so  hemmed  .in 
that  they  could  hardly  manage  their  own  muskets. 
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Then  they  turned  and  fled  —  the  Iroquois  after 
them,  howling  and  shrieking.  For  it  had  been  a 
sharp  battle  —  just  the  kind  that  the  Indians  liked. 
It  was  the  only  kind  in  which  they  knew  how  to 
fight  well. 

There  was  no  hope  for  the  fort  now,  as  the  com¬ 
mander  knew ;  so  the  white  flag  was  run  up,  and  the 
English  marched  in  and  took  possession. 

Meantime,  the  second  army,  under  General  Am¬ 
herst,  was  making  its  way  up  from  Albany  to  Ticon- 
deroga.  Now  Ticonderoga  was  a  strong  fort.  It 
was  built  at  great  expense,  and  its  walls  were  thick 
and  strong.  There  were  few  men  in  the  garrison, 
for  Montcalm  could  spare  but  few.  With  Wolfe 
threatening  to  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  soldiers 
were  needed  at  Quebec. 

But  the  French  had  strengthened  the  lines  of  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  the  commander  meant  to  do  his  best. 
There  was  a  hot  little  skirmish ;  but  night  came  on 
and  then  nothing  more  was  done. 

During  the  night  the  French  soldiers  —  all  but 
four  hundred  —  stole  away  in  boats  to  Crown 
Point. 

“It  is  strange,”  said  the  English  leader,  when 
morning  dawned.  “  See !  The  defences  are  de¬ 
serted.  What  does  it  mean  ?  ” 

As  the  English  marched  toward  the  fort,  out 
poured  the  shot  from  the  cannon  upon  them.  They 
drew  up  their  artillery  and  sent  back  a  volley  upon 
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the  fort.  All  day  long  the  fight  went  on.  Night 
came  ;  and  the  English  rested  on  their  arms. 

But  the  four  hundred  in  the  fort  —  what  were 
they  doing  through  the  night  ?  Did  they,  too,  rest 
upon  their  arms  ? 

No,  they  had  other  plans.  They  knew  well 
enough  they  could  not  hold  out  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  thousands.  So  they  loaded  every  cannon  on 
the  walls.  They  loaded  every  musket  and  rifle ; 
then  they  laid  trains  of  fuses  from  one  to  another. 
If  the  fort  could  not  be  saved,  at  least  it  should  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Ens^lish. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  four  hundred  stole  down 
to  the  boats.  One  Erenchman  alone  was  left  to 
light  the  fuse.  Then  he,  too,  hurried  into  the  boat, 
and  rowed  away. 

Soon  a  crackling  and  snapping  was  heard.  “  Have 
the  Erench  opened  fire  again  ?  ”  cried  the  English 
commander. 

But  in  a  moment  he  understood.  One  report 
followed  another.  The  walls  rocked  and  reeled. 
Great  masses  of  rock  shot  up  into  the  air.  The 
sky  was  black  with  timbers  and  stones  and  cannon¬ 
balls  and  bursting  shells.  Eor  the  Erench  had 
blown  up  their  fort  and  fled  to  Crown  Point. 

So  after  them  the  English  army  marched ;  but  when 
they  reached  the  fort,  they  found  it,  too,  deserted.  The 
flying  Erench  had  stopped  only  to  warn  the  garrison, 
and  then  had  hurried  on  down  the  lake  to  Canada. 
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What  terror  spread  through  Canada,  when  the 
news  of  these  defeats  reached  Quebec !  Even  the 
stout  heart  of  Montcalm  quaked.  Already  Wolfe 
was  coming  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  “  Surely  General 
Amherst  will  follow  up  these  victories  by  marching 
straight  on  to  Montreal,”  said  Montcalm.  “  He  must 
know  only  too  well  how  easy  it  will  be  to  take  that 
town,  now  that  the  people  are  terror-stricken.” 

Had  General  Amherst  been  as  good  a  general  as 
Montcalm,  he  would  indeed  have  pushed  on  at  once 
to  Montreal. 

“  If  he  does,”  said  Montcalm,  “  we  are  lost !  With 
Amherst  above  us  on  the  river,  and  Wolfe  below  us, 
there  can  be  no  hope.” 

But  Amherst  did  not  march  on  to  Montreal. 
Instead,  he  stopped  at  Crown  Point  and  built  vessels. 
When  the  vessels  were  ready,  Amherst  thought  it 
was  too  late  in  the  season  to  march  against  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  so  was  lost  his  one  chance  to  prove  him¬ 
self  a  hero. 

Meantime  Wolfe  was  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 

“  This  is  indeed  a  natural  fortress,”  said  Wolfe,  as 
he  looked  up  at  the  steep  cliff  above  the  city  of 
Quebec. 

Along  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  Wolfe  could 
see,  Lrenchmen  were  busy  throwing  up  redoubts 
and  batteries.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  little  St. 
Charles  River,  a  boom  of  chained  logs  was  placed, 
to  catch  the  vessels  of  Wolfe  should  he  try  to  enter. 
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Above  this  boom  was  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  on  these 
the  French  soldiers  could  pass  back  and  forth  at 

will.  On  either  side  of  the 
river,  too,  strong  earthworks  were 
thrown  up. 

In  the  city  of  Quebec,  every 
gate  but  one  was  closed  and 
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heavily  barricaded.  On  the  walls  were  more  than 
a  hundred  cannon.  In  the  river  was  a  floating 
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battery  of  twelve  heavy  pieces,  and  there  were  as 
many  more  gunboats  and  fire  ships.  Montcalm  had 
done  all  that  could  be  done  to  protect  the  city. 

But  Wolfe  had  brave  men.  “We  can  destroy 
the  town  even  if  we  can’t  take  it,”  he  said,  “  and  that 
will  be  something.” 

So  he  opened  fire  upon  the  city,  and  the  red-hot 
bullets  went  whizzing  over  the  walls.  Down  into 
the  town  they  fell,  crashing  in  upon  the  roofs  and 
setting  fire  to  the  houses. 

Then  the  governor  of  the  city  sent  his  fire  boats 
down  upon  Wolfe’s  fleet.  Blazing  from  hull  to 
mast,  filled  with  pine  knots  and  smeared  from  end 
to  end  with  tar  and  pitch,  they  bore  down  upon  the 
English  ships. 

But  the  commanders  of  them  had  not  reckoned 

•  _ 

well.  The  fire  had  been  set  too  soon,  and  before 
they  reached  the  English  fleet  their  fury  was  spent. 
Then  the  English  soldiers  rode  out  to  them  in  boats, 
and  pushing  them  aside  with  poles  and  boat  hooks, 
they  turned  them  so  that  they  floated  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  and  did  no  harm. 

P'or  days  Wolfe  watched  the  lines  of  earthworks 
that  Montcalm  had  thrown  up,  wondering  where  he 
could  make  an  attack.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no 
place.  One  place  was  as  strong  as  another,  for 
Montcalm  had  done  his  work  well. 

“  There  is  a  place  above  the  falls,”  said  some  one, 
“  where,  at  low  tide,  the  rock  is  almost  bare.” 
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“We  must  try  that,”  said  Wolfe. 

So  a  force  was  sent  to  see  what  could  be  done. 
But  Montcalm  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  leave 
the  spot  unguarded,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
force  sent  out  by  Wolfe  was  driven  back,  and  the 
attack  was  a  failure. 

“  If  Amherst  would  only  come  !  ”  said  Wolfe. 

“  If  Amherst  will  only  keep  away !  ”  said  Mont¬ 
calm. 

But  Amherst  had  no  idea  of  coming.  He  was 
idling  his  time  away  at  Crown  Point,  wondering 
how  Wolfe  was  getting  on  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

One  day  as  Wolfe  was  studying  the  cliff  on  which 
Quebec  was  built  he  saw  a  ravine.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  footpath  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
rocks.  Wolfe  seized  his  field  glass.  Was  there 
really  a  path  Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it, 
and  it  reached  to  the  very  top  of  the  cliff. 

But  Montcalm  had  not  forgotten  this  path.  There, 
at  the  top,  a  company  of  soldiers  was  camped  to 
defend  it. 

“  It  is  a  desperate  chance,”  said  Wolfe;  “but  who 
will  dare  to  climb  that  cliff  with  me  ?  ” 

“  I  !  I !  I  !  ”  for  Wolfe’s  men  loved  their  leader, 
and  were  willing  to  follow  him  even  to  death. 

“  But  first  we  must  draw  the  attention  of  the 
French  in  just  the  opposite  direction.  We  must 
make  them  think  that  we  are  going  to  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  city,”  said  Wolfe. 
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So  Wolfe’s  men  set  to  work  on  the  mud  flats 
below  the  town.  They  pretended  to  be  looking  for 
a  landing  place. 

“  What  is  this  I  see  ?  ”  cried  Montcalm.  “  The 
English  are  taking  soundings  in  the  mud  flats,  and 
an  officer  is  taking  notes.  If  we  could  only  hear  as 
well  as  see  !  ” 

Then  Montcalm  saw  Wolfe’s  boats  plying  to  and 
fro  from  the  ships  to  the  flats.  The  English  were 
surely  going  to  make  an  attack  on  the  city  from  that 
side. 

But  now  the  sun  was  going  down.  Darkness 
covered  the  mud  flats  and  the  movements  of  the 
English. 

Montcalm  had  warned  his  men.  The  batteries 
had  been  strengthened  on  this  side  of  the  town,  and 
forces  were  drawn  off  from  the  other  side  to  guard 
it.  All  this  Wolfe  had  seen  with  his  field  glass,  and 
he  knew  that  his  make-believe  was  succeeding. 

At  midnight  the  English  silently  paddled  their 
boats  into  the  little  cove  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine. 
Then  the  soldiers  leaped  out  from  the  boats  and 
began  to  climb  in  single  file  up  the  steep  cliff.  It 
was  a  perilous  thing  to  do  ;  for  the  path  was  slippery, 
and  there  were  only  bushes  here  and  there  to  cling 
to.  But  the  men  pushed  on  in  silence,  till  at  last 
they  were  almost  at  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

“  Who  goes  there  ?  ”  cried  the  sentinels,  awaking 
from  their  nap.  But  the  English  did  not  stop  to 
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explain.  The  sentinels  were  shot  down,  and  the 
French  soldiers  were  captured  —  except  the  few  who 
escaped  to  tell  the  news  to  Montcalm. 

“  The  English !  the  English !  They  are  above 
the  ravine  —  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  !  ”  said  these 
breathless  runners. 

Then  there  was  great  shouting  and  hurrying  in 
the  French  city.  The  five  thousand  troops  were 
formed  in  line,  and  Montcalm  led  them  out  to  the 
Plains  above  the  ravine.  Already  ten  thousand 
English  were  there,  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

“Forward!”  shouted  Montcalm.  “Sweep  the 
English  over  the  bluff  down  into  the  river!” 

The  English  stood,  waiting  the  attack. 

“  Charge  !  ”  thundered  Montcalm.  And  his  men 
did  charge  ;  and  that,  too,  right  bravely.  It  was  a 
fearful  fight ;  for  the  two  armies  were  face  to  face, 
with  no  trees,  no  bulwarks  to  shield  them. 

One  bullet  struck  Wolfe  in  the  wrist,  another 
struck  him  in  the  arm,  another  in  the  breast ;  then 
he  staggered  backward. 

“  Let  no  man  see  me  fall,”  he  gasped ;  and  his 
soldiers  bore  him  fainting  from  the  field. 

Then  Montcalm,  too,  fell,  shot  through  the  body ; 
and  as  the  French  soldiers  saw  their  leader  fall, 
panic  seized  them,  and  they  turned  and  ran. 

“  They  run  !  they  run  !  ”  shouted  the  soldiers. 

“  Who  run  ?  ”  gasped  Wolfe. 

“  The  French  !  the  French  !  ” 
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“Thank  God!”  said  Wolfe,  “then  I  die  happy.” 

“  Thank  God,  I  need  not  live  to  see  the  surrender 
of  Quebec!”  said  Montcalm,  when  he  heard  of -the 
fate  of  his  soldiers. 


Before  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

With  this  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  the 
French  and  Indian  War  was  ended,  and  the  day 
Quebec  surrendered  was  one  of  the  greatest  days  in 
,  all  American  history. 
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But  do  you  understand  why  this  French  and 
Indian  War  was  so  great  Not  because  of  the 
many  battles ;  not  because  of  the  great  number  of 
troops ;  not  because  of  the  great  loss  of  men,  or  the 


number  of  generals  who  took  part  in  it ;  but  because 
of  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  history  of  the  French 
and  English  in  America.  It  was  a  great  war  because 
of  the  results  that  followed ;  and  it  is  by  results 
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that  we  must  test  the  greatness  of  any  event  in  his¬ 
tory. 

America  was  now  to  be  an  English  country,  and 
the  American  colonists  had  learned  to  unite ;  to  call 
upon  one  another  ;  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  united 
people. 

And  do  you  remember  how  the  map  of  the  coun¬ 
try  looked  at  the  beginning  of  the  war?  Let  us 
take  another  look  and  see  what  changes  in  owner¬ 
ship  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

France  had,  of  course,  given  up  her  territory  east  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  English,  and  when  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  made,  she  gave  her  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  for  Spain  had  been  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  French. 

But  it  happened  that  during  the  war  the  English 
had  taken  Havana  from  the  Spanish. 

“We  will  give  Havana  back  to  you,”  said  the 
English,  “  if  you  will  give  Florida  to  us.” 

At  first  Spain  grumbled.  But  she  wanted  Ha¬ 
vana;  and  she  knew,  too,  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
protect  Florida,  now  that  the  English  owned  all 
the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

So  at  last  the  exchange  was  made ;  and  there  was 
now  no  French  territory  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  English  owned  all  east,  and  the 
Spanish  all  west,  of  the  Mississippi.  Such,  then, 
were  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 
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The  French  and  Indian  War  had  ended  in  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  English.  But  for  all  this  the  French 
still  held  certain  tradincr 

O 

posts  in  the  far  West. 

“  This  cannot  go  on,” 
said  the  English.  “  The 
western  Indians  must  be 
told  of  the  change.” 

Now  during  the  war 
there  was  a  Major  Robert 
Rogers,  who  was  both 
brave  and  wise,  and  had 
made  a  great  name  for 
himself  among  the  Ind¬ 
ians.  Surely  he,  if  any¬ 
body,  could  take  possession  of  the  forts,  pull  down 
the  French  flags,  and  tell  the  story  of  British  owner¬ 
ship  to  the  savages. 

Rogers  gladly  accepted  the  honor,  and  took  with 
him  his  “  rangers,”  who  were  as  daring  as  he  was 
himself.  With  these  men,  Rogers  set  sail  on  Lake 
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Ontario.  When  he  reached  Cleveland,  on  Lake 
Erie,  he  stopped  to  rest  and  to  learn  about  the 
country.  While  there,  a  party  of  Indians  came  one 
day  to  the  white  men’s  camp. 

“We  come  from  our  great  chief,  Pontiac,”  they 
said. 

“  You  are  welcome,”  said  Rogers.  And  he  offered 
them  pipes  and  tobacco. 

But  the  Indians  shook  their  heads.  “We  can 
smoke  no  pipes  with  the  white  men  till  they  have 
seen  our  great  chief  Pontiac,”  they  said ;  “  for 
Pontiac  orders  that  the  English  go  no  farther  west 
until  he  has  talked  with  them.” 

“We  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  your  great  chief 
Pontiac,”  Major  Rogers  answered  politely ;  and  the 
red  men  went  away. 

Soon  Pontiac  himself  came.  He  was  indeed  a 
great  chief,  and  he  carried  himself  like  a  king. 

“  Why  have  you  come  into  this  land  of  the  French 
and  Indians  Pontiac  demanded. 

“  This  is  no  lonorer  the  land  of  the  French,”  said 
Rogers.  “  The  French  have  been  conquered  in  the 
war,  and  we  are  on  the  way  to  take  possession  of 
the  western  forts  in  the  name  of  the  English  king. 
We  shall  then  have  peace,  and  it  shall  be  good  for 
the  red  man  as  well  as  for  the  white  man.” 

Pontiac  listened  closely.  His  eyes  flashed ;  he 
lifted  his  head  proudly.  He  arose  and  left  the 
camp ;  but  as  he  passed  out,  he  said,  “  Go  no  farther 
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west  till  to-morrow.  Meantime,  if  there  is  anything 
you  need,  Pontiac’s  chiefs  will  serve  you.” 

“  There  is  trouble  brewing,”  said  Rogers  to  his 
men,  and  they  kept  watch  all  through  the  night. 
When  morning  dawned,  Pontiac  again  came  to  the 
camp. 

“  I  am  willing,”  he  said,  “  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
English.  I  am  willing  that  the  English  should 
remain  in  our  country,  as  long  as  they  deal  fairly 
with  me  and  with  my  people.” 

This  sounded  friendly.  So  the  peace  pipes 
were  smoked,  and  the  chief  went  back  to  his 
people. 

A  few  days  later  Rogers  sailed  westward  on  the 
lake,  and  came  to  Detroit. 

“Why  do  you  come  here?”  said  the  Frenchmen 
in  command  of  the  fort  at  Detroit. 

Rogers  showed  his  papers,  and  the  French  com¬ 
mander  could  only  surrender  to  the  English.  So 
he  pulled  down  the  French  flag,  and  marched  out 
from  the  fort  with  his  soldiers.  Detroit  was  now 
an  English  fort. 

But  hardly  were  the  English  in  possession  of 
the  forts  along  the  lakes  and  the  rivers,  when  the 
Indians  began  to  show  their  ill-will. 

Now,  the  French  from  the  very  beginning, 
through  their  good  and  zealous  monks,  had  cared 
for  the  poor  savages,  and  had  really  tried  to  make 
them  happier  and  better.  So  when  the  French  were 
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driven  out,  it  was  not  strange  that  the  Indians  were 
unfriendly  toward  the  newcomers. 

Moreover,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  now  came  to  live  in  the  forts  showed 
very  little  tact.  Neither  did  they  take  any  pains  to 
win  the  good-will  of  the  Indians. 

“We  will  be  just  to  them.  What  more  can  they 
ask  ?  ”  said  the  English. 

This  treatment  of  the  red  men  soon  began  to 
bring  about  unhappy  results.  Eirst,  the  Seneca 
Indians  plotted  with  the  Wyandot  Indians  to  attack 
Eorts  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  Pitt.  If  the  captain  at 
Detroit  had  not  discovered  the  plot  in  time,  a  fearful 
blow  would  have  been  given  to  the  English  power 
in  the  West. 

A  little  later  another  plot,  very  much  like  the  first, 
was  discovered  and  thwarted. 

But  Pontiac  was  not  a  chief  to  be  discouraged  so 
long  as  life  was  left,  and  in  a  few  months  he  had 
under  way  a  third  plot. 

Eirst  he  sent  messengers  to  every  tribe  for  miles 
and  miles  around.  Up  and  down  the  great  western 
rivers,  across  plains,  and  through  dense  forests,  these 
messengers  travelled,  carrying  Pontiac’s  secret  orders. 

The  plan  was  this  :  On  a  certain  day  in  May, 
each  tribe  was  to  fall  upon  the  nearest  fort.  All 
the  forts  being  attacked  in  this  way  at  the  same 
time,  no  fort  could  bring  aid  to  another.  All  of 
them  would  be  destroyed  at  one  stroke.  The  tribes 
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could  then  turn  upon  the  helpless  frontier  settle¬ 
ments,  and  easily  destroy  them. 

In  the  early  spring,  Pontiac’s  plans  were  com¬ 
plete.  The  tribes  were  ready;  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  Pontiac  called  his  chiefs  and  his 
warriors  together  upon  the  banks  of  a  river.  There 
he  made  a  speech ;  and  this  speech  was  so  full  of 
fire,  so  full  of  hate,  so  full  of  hope,  that  every  war¬ 
rior  longed  for  the  hour  when  he  might  strike  at 
the  Englishmen  with  his  deadly  tomahawk. 

“  And  now,”  said  Pontiac,  in  closing  his  speech, 
“  on  the  second  of  May  I  shall  enter  the  fort  at 
Detroit.  I  shall  sav  to  the  commander,  ‘  We  come 
to  dance  the  calumet  dance  before  you.’ 

“  Then  will  he  throw  open  the  gates,  and  we  shall 
enter.  So  shall  I  learn  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 
Be  ready,  then,  to  come  again  into  council  with 
your  chief  when  he  bids  you.” 

And  so,  on  the  second  of  May,  Pontiac  presented 
himself  at  the  gate  of  the  Detroit  fort.  He  and 
his  warriors  were  dressed  in  their  dance  paint  and 
dance  feathers. 

“We  come  to  dance  the  calumet  dance,”  said 
Pontiac  to  the  sentinel. 

This  seemed  innocent,  and  the  .warriors  were 
allowed  to  come  in. 

“  Show  us  the  major’s  house,”  Pontiac  said. 

And  there  before  the  doorway  of  the  major’s 
home,  Pontiac  danced  the  calumet  dance.  Then 
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the  Indians  wandered  about  the  streets,  seeming  to 
see  nothing,  but  really  seeing  everything. 

When  they  went  out  from  the  garrison,  and 
Pontiac  called  his  council,  not  an  Englishman  sus¬ 
pected  that  this  calumet  dance  was  anything  but 
a  calumet  dance. 

At  the  second  council,  Pontiac  laid  before  his 
chiefs  this  plan :  “  A  few  of  us  will  go  again  to  the 
commander  of  this  Detroit  fort,  and  we  will  ask  to 
be  let  in.  We  will  say  that  we  have  speeches  to 
make  to  the  English  commander. 

“  Each  one  of  us  shall  carry  beneath  his  blanket 
a  loaded  musket.  At  a  signal  from  me,  we  will 
raise  the  war-whoop  and  fall  upon  the  officers  in 
the  fort.  At  the  sound  of  the  war-whoop,  you 
warriors  who  are  hidden  in  the  forests  outside  shall 
rush  in  upon  the  fort.” 

But  alas  for  Pontiac !  One  morning  a  little 
before  the  day  of  the  attack,  a  Erench  Canadian 
woman  came  into  the  village,  and  saw  the  red  men 
filing  off  the  barrels  of  their  guns. 

“  What  does  this  mean  ?  ”  she  asked  the  village 
blacksmith. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  blacksmith ;  “  the 
Indians  have  been  borrowing  my  files  for  a  week 
or  more.” 

“  There  is  mischief  brewing,”  said  the  woman. 
And  she  sent  a  messenger  to  the  fort  to  tell  Glad- 
wyn,  the  commander,  what  she  had  seen. 
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Gladwyn  thanked  the  messenger,  but  he  could 
see  no  reason  for  fear.  A  few  hours  later,  however, 
an  Indian  girl  came  to  him.  “  There  is  a  plot,” 
she  said.  “  Pontiac,  with  sixty  chiefs  will  come  to 
you  to-morrow.  Beneath  his  blanket  each  warrior 
will  carry  a  shot-gun.  At  every  fort  this  same 
kind  of  attack  will  be  made,  even  at  the  same 
[hour.” 

There  could  be  little  doubt  now  that  danger  was 
ahead,  and  Gladwyn  called  his  officers  together. 
“  Our  defences  are  in  a  bad  condition,”  he  said,  “  let 
us  go  to  work  at  once.” 

At  daybreak  a  fleet  of  birch  canoes  was  seen 
crossing  the  river.  It  was  an  innocent  looking 
fleet,  with  only  one  or  two  Indians  in  each  canoe. 

Gladwyn  watched  the  fleet  closely. 

“  I  see,”  he  said,  after  a  time. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  one  of  the  officers. 

“  The  boats  seem  very  heavy.  Do  you  notice 
how  they  lie  in  the  water,  and  how  hard  it  seems 
for  the  rowers  }  ” 

The  officer  took  his  glass  and  looked. 

“  I  see  also,”  he  said,  after  a  time ;  for  the  canoes 
were  packed  as  full  as  they  would  hold  with  war¬ 
riors,  lying  full  length  in  them,  and  covered  over 
with  skins. 

“  There  can  be  ho  doubt  now  that  there  is  some 
plot,”  said  the  commander ;  and  the  officer  was  sent 
to  inform  the  men  of  this  latest  discovery. 
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In  an  hour  Indians  began  to  gather  in  the  open 
held  round  about  the  garrison. 

“We  come  to  play  a  game  of  ball,”  the  Indians 
said.  This  seemed  innocent ;  and  had  the  white 
men  not  known  better,  they  might  have  believed  it. 

In  time  a  few  of  the  warriors  came  to  the  fort. 
They  were  allowed  to  come  in ;  and  they  wandered 
about,  as  was  their  habit,  looking  at  this  and  that. 
By  and  by  Pontiac  himself  came  to  the  fort,  and 
behind  him,  in  Indian  hie,  marched  his  thirty  chiefs. 
Each  was  blanketed  close  to  his  chin,  and  his  scalp 
lock  was  decorated  with  feathers. 

“  Welcome,  Pontiac  !  ”  said  Gladwyn. 

One  instant,  and  Pontiac’s  quick  eyes  saw  that 
his  plan  was  foiled.  He  saw  that  the  fort  was  in 
readiness  for  battle,  and  that  the  men  were  drawn 
up  on  every  side.  Then  Pontiac  and  .his  chiefs 
marched  on  toward  the  council  house. 

“  Why  do  the  white  men  carry  their  guns  ?  ” 
asked  Pontiac,  for  he  had  not  failed  to  notice  that 
every  man  was  in  arms. 

“  It  is  well  to  keep  in  training,”  Gladwyn  answered 
carelessly. 

Pontiac  looked  at  the  commander  sharply,  and 
the  commander  looked  sharply  at  Pontiac.  Then 
the  savages  sat  in  a  circle  round  their  chief,  and 
Pontiac  rose  to  make  his  speech. 

How  his  warriors  watched  him  !  Would  he  give 
the  signal  ?  Did  he  know  that  the  Englishmen  were 
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on  the  watch  ?  The  chiefs  wondered  as  they  sat  with 
their  right  hands  upon  their  hidden  guns.  If  he 
should  give  the  signal,  they  were  ready,  —  every  one. 

As  for  the  Englishmen,  they  too  sat  with  their 
hands  upon  their  guns ;  they  too  watched  their 
chief;  they  too  were  ready. 


Pontiac  and  Gladwyn. 


Pontiac  spoke  long  and  earnestly.  His  words 
were  friendly  too.  But  Gladwyn  was  not  deceived. 
At  one  place  in  his  speech  it  seemed  as  if  Pontiac 
was  about  to  give  the  signal.  Then  the  warriors 
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strained  forward  and  fixed  their  keen  eyes  upon  his 
face.  They  grasped  their  guns  more  tightly,  ready 
to  spring  to  their  feet. 

Gladwyn  saw  all  this,  and  he  raised  his  hand. 
Out  rolled  the  drum  call,  and  instantly  there  was 
heard  the  clash  of  arms.  For  a  second  Pontiac 
shrank  back.  He  glanced  at  the  soldiers,  then  at 
Gladwyn. 

“  Fear  not,”  said  Gladwyn,  looking  Pontiac  sternly 
in  the  face.  “You  and  your  people  are  safe  so  long 
as  you  are  true  to  me  and  to  my  people.  But  let 
me  know  of  one  dishonest  act,  and  you  and  your 
men  shall  pay  for  it  with  your  lives.  Not  one  of 
you  shall  be  spared.” 

“  My  people  are  your  friends,”  Pontiac  hastened 
to  say.  “We  are  your  friends  always.  Now  and 
always  we  are  the  friends  of  the  Englishmen.” 

Then  the  council  broke  up,  and  Pontiac  and 
his  chiefs  filed  out  from  the  fort.  Solemnly  they 
crossed  the  river,  defeated  and  crestfallen,  but  not 
one  whit  discouraged. 

On  the  very  next  day  Pontiac  appeared  again  at 
the  fort.  “We  are  your  friends,  your  friends,”  he 
repeated.  “  Friends  always  to  the  Englishmen ! 
Always,  always !  ” 

“You  may  be  sure,  then,  that  the  Englishmen 
are  friends  to  you  and  to  your  people,  always, 
always,”  was  Gladwyn’s  answer. 

When  Pontiac  left  the  fort,  he  went  straight  to 
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the  village  of  the  Pottawattamies  to  stir  them  up  to 
another  plot  against  the  English ;  and  news  of  this 
visit  to  the  Pottawattamies  was  soon  brought  to 
Gladwyn. 

“We  have  had  enough  of  this,”  Gladwyn  now 
said.  “  Close  the  gates ;  and  if  Pontiac  comes 
again,  I  myself  will  meet  him.” 

Soon  Pontiac  appeared  again.  “  It  is  Pontiac ! 
It  is  Pontiac !  ”  he  shouted,  when  he  found  the 
gates  closed. 

But  the  sentinels  made  no  answer. 

“  It  is  Pontiac !  Pontiac,  the  friend  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  !  ”  he  called  again. 

Still  no  answer. 

“  Open  !  open  !  ”  Pontiac  shouted. 

“  I  will  answer  him,”  said  Gladwyn,  striding  up  to 
the  loop-hole. 

“  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  ”  he  cried. 

“  I  am  Pontiac,  the  friend  of  the  Englishmen !  ” 
Pontiac  said.  “  Why  do  you  close  your  gates  ?  ” 

“We  close  our  gates  against  traitors,”  Gladwyn 
answered. 

Pontiac  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  deceive 
the  Englishmen  longer ;  and  so,  with  a  howl  of 
rage,  he  turned  and  went  back  to  his  waiting  war¬ 
riors.  Before  another  sun  had  risen,  the  Indians 
had  moved  their  camp  across  the  river,  so  that  now 
they  lay  just  outside  the  fort. 

“  War  is  upon  us,”  said  Gladwyn.  Every  man  in 
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the  fort  was  ordered  under  arms,  and  Gladwyn  him¬ 
self  walked  the  ramparts  all  night  long  that  not  a 
movement  might  escape  him. 

Hardly  had  the  sun  begun  to  rise,  when  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savages  rent  the  air.  Out  from 
the  forests  on  all  sides  they  swarmed,  and  in  a 
second  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  smoke  from  the 
guns. 

“  Take  good  aim  !  ”  shouted  Gladwyn  to  his  men. 

“  Waste  no  powder !  Let  every  charge  count !  ” 

For  six  hours  the  attack  was  kept  up.  Few  of 
the  Indians  were  killed,  and  none  of  the  men  within 
the  garrison ;  for  neither  force  was  easily  reached 
by  the  other.  At  last  the  Indians  went  away,  and 
there  was  quiet  in  and  around  the  fort. 

“  Let  us  hope  we  shall  have  peace  now,”  said 
Gladwyn ;  for  he  had  no  idea,  even  yet,  of  how 
deep  a  plot  this  was. 

“  We  must  have  food,”  Gladwyn  said,  a  few  days 
later.  “We  must  treat  with  the  Indians  in  some 
way. 

So  La  Butte,  a  French  interpreter,  was  sent  to 
treat  with  Pontiac ;  for  surely  Pontiac  would  not 
harm  a  Frenchman. 

La  Butte  was  received  with  all  courtesy  by  Pon¬ 
tiac.  “  The  English  commander  wishes  me  to  tell 
you  that  he  is  still  ready  to  listen  to  any  honest 
reason  you  may  have  to  give  for  your  attack  upon  ' 
the  fort,”  said  La  Butte  to  Pontiac.  “  And,  more- 
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over,  he  is  willing  to  right  any  real  wrong  that  you 
have  suffered  from  the  Englishmen.” 

The  Frenchmen  who  had  gone  with  La  Butte 
tried  to  show  Pontiac  how  unwise  he  had  been. 
He  listened  to  all  they  had  to  say.  He  even  lis¬ 
tened  politely ;  and,  moreover,  he  made  promises  — 
many  of  them  —  that  he  would  do  no  more  harm 
to  the  Englishmen. 

But  there  could  be  no  doubt  now  that  Pontiac 
was  still  on  the  warpath.  Already  he  had  placed 
his  men  along  the  river  banks  below  the  fort  to 
keep  away  any  possible  aid  by  water.  In  the  forests, 
for  miles  around,  Indians  were  placed  to  keep  away 
any  possible  aid  by  land.  Moreover,  in  the  forests, 
close  around  the  fort,  they  were  hidden,  ready  to 
shoot  any  Englishman  who  might  venture  out. 

“  Our  supplies  are  cut  off  by  land  and  by  water,” 
said  the  officers,  gravely. 

“  Neither  can  we  ourselves  go  out  to  hunt  or  to 
fish,”  said  the  soldiers. 

Days,  weeks,  even  months,  dragged  by.  Had  the 
French  not  often  smuggled  in  supplies,  the  English 
would  indeed  have  been  starved  out. 

One  day  word  came  that  English  convoys  were 
coming  up  the  lakes,  bringing  aid  to  the  western 
posts. 

“Now  we  shall  have  help,”  said  the  men  in  the 
fort ;  for  the  sentinels  were  on  the  walls,  watching 
for  the  first  sight  of  an  English  flag. 
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Soon  an  English  boat  was  seen  rounding  the 
bend  in  the  river. 

“  They  come  !  they  come  !  ”  the  sentinels  cried. 

“  Thank  God  !  ”  said  the  soldiers,  and  they  hurried 
to  the  gateway  to  see  the  coming  boats.  How  the 
men  cheered !  They  waved  their  arms.  They 
flung  the  flag  to  the  breeze.  The  cannon  sent 
forth  its  salute  of  welcome.  The  whole  garrison 
was  beside  itself  with  joy. 

But  why  do  the  men  in  the  coming  boat  make 
no  answer  .f*  Gladwyn  raised  his  glass.  “God  have 
mercy  upon  us  !  ”  he  groaned.  “  The  Indians  have 
captured  our  convoy.” 

For  a  moment  the  sick,  half-starved  men  stood 
staring  out  upon  the  waters.  Their  convoy  lost ! 
They  could  hardly  understand.  Then  without  a 
word  they  turned  and  went  back  to  their  places, 
discouraged,  disappointed,  and  sick  at  heart. 

“  There  is  nothing  left  for  us  now  but  starvation,” 
they  said  to  one  another. 

Soon  woful  tidings  began  to  come  from  other 
English  posts.  Pontiac  had  planned  a  similar 
attack  upon  Fort  Sandusky,  and  this  fort  was  one 
of  the  first  to  fall.  As  the  commander  of  Fort 
Sandusky  had  no  one  to  warn  him,  he  allowed  the 
band  of  savages  to  enter  the  fort  as  was  their 
custom.  Hardly  were  the  Indians  within  the  fort, 
when  their  leader  gave  the  signal ;  and  before  the 
garrison  could  understand  what  had  happened,  the 
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savages  were  upon  them  with  tomahawks  and  scalp¬ 
ing  knives. 

Nearly  all  the  garrison  were  murdered,  and  the 
commander  was  carried  away  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
camp  of  the  savages. 

A  few  days  later  Fort  Joseph  was  attacked  in  the 
same  way ;  and  one  day  the  commander  of  Fort 
Presque  Isle,  escaping  from  the  Indians,  came 
breathless  to  Gladwyn  with  a  sad  story  of  the 
attack  on  his  fort. 

One  day  there  seemed  to  be  great  confusion 
among  the  Indians  in  Pontiac’s  own  camp.  Glad¬ 
wyn  took  his  glass  and  watched  from  the  sentinel’s 
post.  The  red  men  were  scurrying  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  rushing  back  and  forth  from  the 
forests  to  the  shores. 

« 

“  Something  has  happened,”  said  Gladwyn.  But 
the  bend  in  the  river  shut  off  his  view,  and  he  could 
learn  nothing  of  what  the  confusion  meant. 

At  night,  a  friendly  Canadian  came  to  the  fort 
“  The  schooner !  the  schooner  !  ”  he  cried.  “  She  is 
below  the  bend  in  the  river,  and  the  Indians  are 
planning  an  attack  upon  her.” 

“  What  ?  The  schooner  that  went  to  bring  us 
provisions  and  help  ?  ” 

Then  Gladwyn  ordered  a  salute.  ''Boom  !  boom  ! 
boom  !  ”  This  was  to  tell  the  men  on  the  schooner 
that  the  fort  was  still  standing,  and  that  the  garrison 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  vessel. 
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By  and  by  the  schooner  came  around  the  bend, 
all  sails  set.  There  was  a  stiff  breeze,  and  help 
seemed  close  at  hand.  But  just  as  the  vessel 
reached  the  very  narrowest  place  in  the  river,  the 
wind  suddenly  died  away.  The  vessel  lay  be¬ 
calmed. 

How  the  Indians  danced  with  delight!  Nothing 
could  have  suited  them  better. 

On  the  shore,  opposite  the  vessel,  were  breast¬ 
works,  which  the  Indians  had  thrown  up ;  and  these 
were  so  carefully  hidden  in  the  bushes  that  even 
the  pilot,  keen-eyed  as  he  was,  had  not  seen  them. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  sentinel  paced  the 
deck,  calling  from  time  to  time,  “  All’s  well !  all’s 
well !  ” 

But  toward  midnight  he  thought  he  saw  some¬ 
thing  moving  on  the  shore.  He  called  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  they  watched.  Not  a  rustle  was  heard  ; 
but  the  moving  objects,  whatever  they  were,  were 
very  busy,  and  were  moving  about  rapidly. 

“  Mischief  brewing!”  said  the  commander.  And 
his  sixty  men  were  ordered  on  deck.  Without  a 
sound  they  took  their  places,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
canoes  began  to  dart  out  from  the  shore.  They 
came  close  up  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  shadow  of  the  hull.  Then  more 
canoes  followed.  Then  more,  and  more,  until  the 
water  was  black  with  them.  But  in  all  this  time 
not  a  sound  came  from  the  vessel,  and  the  Indians 
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were  sure  that  a  great  prize  was  about  to  fall  into 
their  hands. 

Suddenly  the  order,  “  Fire  !  ”  rang  out  bn  the  still 
•  air.  Then  out  poured  a  shower  of  grape-shot  from 
the  vessel.  The  Indians,  stunned  with  terror  and 
surprise,  hastened  to  the  shore  with  all  the  speed 
they  could  make.  But  the  bullets  followed  them, 
and  the  water  was  stained  with  their  blood. 

The  few  that  reached  the  shore  opened  fire  upon 
the  schooner  from  behind  the  breastworks ;  but  a' 
good  wind  had  arisen  now,  and  the  vessel  dropped 
back  down  the  river  beyond  the  range  of  the 
savages’  guns. 

A  few  days  later  the  schooner  made  its  way  up 
the  river  to  the  fort. 

Never  was  a  vessel  more  welcome.  The  men  in 
the  fort  fell  upon  the  provisions  like  half-starved 
creatures,  as  indeed  they  were ;  and  a  day  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  followed. 

Pontiac  was  furious  that  the  schooner  had  escaped 
him,  for  he  knew  very  well  what  this  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions  meant  to  his  plans.  d  here  was  but  one 
thing  for  him  to  do,  and  that  was  to  try  to  frighten 
Gladwyn  into  surrender. 

So  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  fort,  who  said:  “  I, 
Pontiac,  am  to  have  large  reenforcements  shortly. 
With  these  I  shall  again  attack  the  fort.  I  give 
you  this  chance  to  save  yourselves.  Surrender,  and 
you  shall  go  away  in  safety ;  but  if  you  will  not 
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surrender,  then  we  will  tomahawk  every  one  of 
you.” 

But  to  this  threat  Gladwyn  answered :  “  Do  you 
think  that  we  are  afraid  of  you  and  your  warriors  ? 
Never  will  we  surrender  so  long  as  there  is  one 
man  left  to  fire  a  gun  !  ” 

Then  Pontiac  called  his  chiefs  together  for  a 
council,  and  with  them  were  a  few  PTenchmen. 

Throwing  his  belt  down  before  the  French, 
Pontiac  spoke :  — 

“  Brothers,”  he  said,  “  how  long  will  you  allow 
these  evil  Englishmen  to  dwell  upon  your  lands  ? 
I  have  already  told  you,  and  now  I  tell  you  again, 
that  when  I  took  up  the  hatchet  against  these 
English,  I  did  it  for  your  good.  The  English 
throughout  this  country  must  perish.  The  Master 
of  Life  commands  it,  and  you  know  him  better  than 
the  Indians  know  him. 

“Until  now  I  have  said  nothing  of  this  to  you. 
I  have  not  urged  you  .to  join  us.  Had  you  sat 
upon  your  mats  and  watched  us  fighting  for  you, 
we  would  have  said  nothing.  But  you  have  not 
done  this.  You  have  been  spies  and  traitors  to  us. 
You  have  carried  provisions  to  the  English.  You 
have  been  spies  in  our  camps. 

“Now  this  must  not  be;  you  must  be  wholly 
French  or  wholly  English.  If  you  are  Erench,  then 
you  must  take  up  the  hatchet  with  us.  If  you  are 
English,  then  we  will  take  up  the  hatchet  against 
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you.  This  is  hard,  for  we  are  children  of  the  King 
of  France.  We  would  not  fight  against  our  brothers. 
But  you  must  now  take  your  choice.  Here  is  the 
belt.  Will  you  wear  it,  or  will  you  not  wear  it  ?  ” 
Now  there  was  one  Frenchman  who  had  sus¬ 
pected  that  Pontiac  was  going  to  say  something  of 
this  kind  to  them.  Therefore  he  had  brought  along 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  surrender  of  the  French  to 
the  English. 

And  when  he  had  read  this  to  Pontiac,  he  said : 
“You  see,  Pontiac,  we  cannot  fight  for  you.  For 
our  king  has  given  this  territory  to  the  English.  If 

we  should  fight  against  them,  then  there  would  be 

* 

war  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of 
England,  and  our  king  would  punish  us  for  dis¬ 
obeying  him.” 

But  help  was  already  coming  up  the  lakes.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dalzell,  with  nearly  three  hundred  men,  was 
making  his  way  toward  the  fort.  At  Sandusky, 
Dalzell  landed  his  forces,  marched  inland  to  the 
Indian  village,  and  burned  it.  Then  he  came  on 
to  Detroit. 

Now  Dalzell  was  a  daring  man;  and  when  he 
heard  the  story  of  Pontiac’s  plots,  he  longed  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  the  English  had  suffered. 
So  he  made  a  plan  to  attack  the  Indians  at  mid¬ 
night. 

“  It  will  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,”  Gladwyn 
said. 
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But  Dalzell  felt  sure  of  success.  So  one  night 
he  started  out  from  the  gateway  of  the  fort,  with 
his  little  band.  Silently  they  crept  along  toward 
Pontiac’s  camp. 

A  mile  from  the  fort  there  was  a  narrow  place  in 
the  path,  with  high  cliffs  and  heaps  of  rubbish  on 
either  side,  —  just  the  place  for  an  Indian  ambush. 
But  Dalzell  never  dreamed  that  the  enemy  knew 
that  he  was  on  the  road. 

The  sky  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  the  men  could 
not  see  before  them.  In  between  the  cliffs  they 
made  their  way,  on  toward  the  little  bridge  that 
lay  just  beyond.  But  on  the  cliffs,  behind  rocks 
and  bushes  and  piles  of  wood,  the  Indians  were 
crouched.  Their  fingers  were  upon  the  triggers 
of  their  guns,  and  they  were  ready  to  spring  to 
action.  Already  the  advance-guard  of  Dalzell  was 
upon  the  bridge,  and  the  main  force  was  just 
approaching. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  blinding  flash  from  levelled 
guns.  With  the  first  fire  half  the  advance-guard 
fell  dead  upon  the  bridge.  Another,  and  many  from 
the  main  army  fell.  Then  the  fragment  of  the 
advance-guard  shrank  back  in  terror.  Confusion 
seized  upon  the  ranks.  The  guns  of  the  enemy 
were  blazing,  and  Englishmen  were  falling;  but  in 
all  this  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen,  though  their 
whoops  echoed  on  every  side. 

“  Charge  !  ”  thundered  Dalzell.  But  upon  what. 
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upon  whom  ?  In  the  dense  darkness  the  men  could 
see  nothing. 

For  a  long  time  they  made  a  brave  stand ;  then, 
“  Retreat  I  ”  Dalzell  called.  There,  across  the  bridge, 
and  scattered  up  and  down  the  rough  field,  lay  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  men  who  had  set  out  with  him 
so  bravely.  It  was  a  sorry  little  force  that,  wounded, 
worn,  and  exhausted,  came  straggling  up  to  the  gate¬ 
way  of  the  fort  at  the  break  of  day. 

But  this  was  a  glorious  victory  for  Pontiac. 
Hardly  did  he  wait  till  the  sun  was  up,  before  he 
sent  runners  in  hot  haste  to  all  the  Indian  villages 
round  about  to  tell  the  wonderful  news. 

“  A  great  victory  !  a  great  victory  !  ”  the  runners 
shouted  as  they  entered  the  villages.  “  And  Pontiac 
bids  you  come  at  once.  Join  his  forces,  and  follow 
up  this  victory  with  another.  Success  is  sure  for 
the  red  men  at  last.” 

The  red  men  came  at  Pontiac’s  command,  and 
with  pride  he  looked  upon  them  seated  around  the 
council  fire.  For  there  were  now  a  thousand  war¬ 
riors,  and  every  one  was  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
the  Englishmen. 

Up  at  the  head  of  Lake  Huron  was  still  another 
important  English  post,  Eort  Michillimackinac,  and 
near  this  fort  there  were  two  smaller  forts.  So  that 
the  three  together  made  a  little  settlement  of  white 
men. 

Round  about  these  forts  lived  two  strong  tribes, 
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wliose  hatred  of  the  English  was  equal  to  that  of 
Pontiac  himself.  Early  in  the  spring,  Pontiac  sent 
his  runners  to  these  tribes,  to  tell  them  what  he  had 
already  done,  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  what  they, 
too,  might  do  if  they  would. 

The  tribes  were  only  too  glad  of  an  excuse  to  fall 
upon  the  forts  at  Michillimackinac. 


Old  Fort  Michillimackinac. 

From  Tuttle’s  “  General  History  of  Michigan.” 


“The  Indians  are  planning  an  attack,”  said  some 
friendly  Erenchmen  to  the  commander  at  Michilli¬ 
mackinac. 

“  Nonsense,”  was  the  commander’s  answer.  And 
so  the  plotting  went  on.  Again  the  Frenchmen 
warned  the  commander.  “  Don’t  mention  an  Indian 
plot  again  in  this  fort.  The  first  man  that  disobeys 
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shall  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  Detroit,”  said  the  stub¬ 
born  commander.  So  one  morning  the  Indians 
gathered  around  the  fort  for  a  game  of  ball.  This 
seemed  innocent  surely,  and  the  commander  himself 
stood  near  the  gate,  watching  the  game. 

But  suddenly  the  ball  shot  up  high  into  the  air, 
and  landed  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort.  With 
yells  the  whole  band  started  after  it.  Now  all  at 


The  Game  at  Ball. 

The  Indians  are  from  Capt.  Eastman’s  drawing  in  Schoolcraft’s  “  Indian  Tribes.” 


once,  the  shouts  of  the  ball  player  changed  into  the 
howl  of  the  warrior;  for  this  throwing  of  the  ball 
was  the  siefnal  for  attack.  Then  followed  a  terrible 

O 

slaughter.  The  commander  himself  was  seized  and 
hurried  off  to  the  woods,  and  the  entire  garrison 
was  slain. 

At  length  Pontiac’s  men  became  weary  of  wait- 
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ing  week  in  and  week  out.  The  Indians  were 
never  patient  waiters,  and  Pontiac  now  had  all  he 
could  do  to  keep  his  warriors  from  going  back  to 
their  villages. 

At  last  he  made  his  plan.  He  would  send  one 
of  the  chiefs  to  the  fort,  and  the  chief  should  make 
a  piteous  speech.  He  should  tell  Gladwyn  that  his 
tribe  was  tired  of  war,  that  they  had  always  been 
friends  of  the  Englishmen,  and  that  they  would 
behave  as  enemies  no  longer. 

In  this  way  Pontiac  hoped  to  deceive  the  English. 
If  he  could  only  make  a  peace  for  the  winter,  he 
would  begin  war  again  in  the  spring. 

Gladwyn  listened  carefully  to  this  speech  of  the 
chief,  and  even  pretended  to  be  pleased  with  it. 

“  Come  to-morrow,”  said  he,  “  and  we  will  give 
you  our  answer.” 

But  as  the  chief  went  out  through  the  gateway, 
Gladwyn  said,  “  What  new  plot  is  on  hand  now,  I 
wonder  ? ” 

On  the  next  day  the  chief  came  again.  “  I  am 
sorry,”  said  Gladwyn,  “  to  be  unable  to  do  as  you 
ask.  We  cannot  agree  to  a  long  peace,  but  we  will 
agree  to  a  truce.” 

The  chief’s  face  fell.  This  was  not  what  he 
wished,  still  he  had  no  choice  but  to  go  back  to 
Pontiac  with  this  word.  Then  Pontiac  went  up 
and  down  the  country,  stirring  up  the  tribes  for 
miles  and  miles  around.  “  Come  together  in  the 
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spring,”  he  said.  “  Let  us  make  one  more  great 
attack  on  Fort  Detroit.” 

In  the  meantime  the  English  had  succeeded  in 
sending  word  of  these  Indian  massacres  to  the  East, 
and  a  campaign  was  already  planned  against  the 
savages.  There  were  to  be  two  armies :  one  was  to 
come  overland,  and  the  other  to  come  by  way  of 
the  lakes. 

But  even  this  did  not  frighten  Pontiac.  “  We 
shall  meet  them,”  he  said.  “We  shall  drive  them 
back.” 

With  all  his  boasting,  however,  Pontiac  knew  this 
was  a  serious  time  for  his  people.  He  must  act, 
and  all  the  tribes  must  act  with  him. 

So  again  he  started  out.  Crossing  the  Wabash 
River,  he  hurried  from  tribe  to  tribe,  rousing  them, 
threatening  them,  and  inspiring  them  by  his  own 
fire  and  fury.  Then  on  he  went  across  the  prairies 
to  the  Mississippi,  where  the  Illinois  Indians  dwelt. 
Once  these  Illinois  were  a  brave  nation,  but  they 
were  now  conquered  and  broken  by  the  neighboring 
tribes ;  and  there  was  little  of  the  old  warlike  spirit 
left  in  them. 

“  Cowards  !  ”  Pontiac  cried.  “  Cowards !  squaws  ! 
pappooses !  Refuse  to  join  with  me  to  destroy 
these  palefaces,  and  I  will  fall  upon  your  tribe  and 
destroy  it !  I  will  destroy  it  as  the  fire  destroys  the 
dry  grass  on  the  prairies.” 

Erorn  this  place  Pontiac  went  to  a  Erench  fort 
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on  the  Mississippi.  Here  he  made  an  appeal  for 
arms,  and  told  the  story  of  his  plan  for  the  spring. 
The  commander,  however,  could  give  him  little 
help ;  and  Pontiac  went  away,  angry  and  disap¬ 
pointed.  On  his  return  to  his  camp  Pontiac  found 
other  disappointments  awaiting  him,  for  messengers 
that  he  had  sent  out  to  the  French  returned  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  For  the  first  time  Pontiac’s  courage  failed, 
and  he  began  to  see  that  his  cause  was  hopeless. 
The  English  armies  were  coming;  the  French 
would  not  help  him ;  even  his  own  people  were 
lukewarm  and  uncertain.  Still  he  would  not  give 
up.  “  I  will  make  a  pretended  peace,”  he  said ; 
“  —  and  —  I  will  wait.” 

So  he  went  out  to  meet  the  leader  of  that  English 
army  that  was  marching  overland. 

“Oh,  Englishmen,”  Pontiac  said,  “we  have  all 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace.  It  is  your  children’s 
pipe ;  and  as  the  Great  Spirit  has  brought  us  here 
together,  I  now  declare  to  all  my  people,  that  I  do 
send  my  pipe  to  the  great  English  commander  in 
token  of  peace.” 

At  this,  the  English  officer  turned  his  army  east¬ 
ward  ;  for  the  peace  he  had  been  sent  to  make  with 
Pontiac  was  made.  But  before  he  turned  back  he 
made  Pontiac  promise  that  when  the  spring  came 
he  would  go  to  the  eastern  fort  at  Oswego,  and 
there  finish  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

In  this  Pontiac  kept  his  word,  and  again  at 
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Oswego  he. made  a  peace  speech.  “We  thank  the 
Great  Spirit,”  he  said,  “for  giving  us  this  beautiful 
day.  I  speak  for  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  over 
whom  I  am  chief.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit 
that  we  meet  here  to-day.  And  before  him,  I  now 
take  you  by  the  hand.  I  call  him  to  witness  that  I 
speak  from  my  heart.  For  I  see  that  it  is  the  Great 
Spirit’s  will  that  the  Englishmen  and  the  Indians 
shall  be  friends.  Once  we  were  friends  with  the 
French,  but  the  Great  Spirit  willed  it  not  so.  Now, 
then,  I  take  the  English  by  the  hand,  and  promise 
to  keep  this  peace  with  them  as  long  as  I  shall  live.” 

Then  Pontiac  presented  a  wampum  belt  to  the 
English  officer,  and  said,  “  This,  O  my  English 
father,  is  to  cover  and  strengthen  our  peace  treaty, 
and  to  show  that  if  any  nation  lift  its  hand  against 
you,  we  shall  fight  for  our  English  brothers.” 

Thus  ended  the  famous  war  of  the  great  Pontiac. 
He  was  a  brave  warrior,  and  he  proved  himself  a 
fearless  leader.  No  campaign  in  our  land  was  ever 
more  finely  planned.  He  was  a  mighty  chieftain, 
and  he  fought  for  his  people  bravely  and  well. 
Whether  this  peace  would  have  been  kept  we  do 
not  know,  for  only  a  few  months  later  Pontiac  was 
killed.  An  English  trader,  who  had  good  reason, 
no  doubt,  to  hate  this  chief,  made  up  his  mind  that 
so  treacherous  a  foe  should  live  no  longer. 

“  Do  you  see  Pontiac  ?  ”  this  Englishman  asked 
of  an  Indian  who  stood  at  his  side. 
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The  Indian  grunted,  and  shook  his  head. 

“  And  do  you  see  these  presents  ?  ” 

The  Indian  grunted  again,  but  listened. 

“  Go,  then,  and  bring  me  Pontiac’s  scalp.  Then 
these  presents  shall  be  yours.” 

So  after  Pontiac  stole  the  Indian ;  and  as  he 
entered  the  forest,  he  crept  close  up  to  the  chief 
and  drove  his  tomahawk  into  the  great  Pontiac’s 
brain. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  Pontiac ;  and  by  his  death 
the  English  were  freed  from  one  of  the  greatest 
Indian  foes  the  white  men  ever  knew. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES. 


The  following  notes  give  the  basis  of  fact  on  which  the  stories  in  this  volume 
have  been  founded.  A  bibliography  of  the  authorities  consulted  is  appended. 

Chap.  XXIX.  Marquette  and  Joliet.  Adventurers  coming  back  from 
voyages  down  the  Mississippi  brought  news  of  the  Indians  living  in  their 
ignorance  on  its  banks.  These  stories  touched  the  simple,  kindly  heart  of 
Father  Marquette,  a  French  priest,  and  he  resolved  to  explore  the  Mississippi 
and  convert  the  Indians.  Leaving  the  St.  Lawrence  with  Louis  Joliet,  Mar¬ 
quette  started  out  in  canoes  for  the  Mississippi.  For  a  month  they  sailed  down 
the  river  until  they  came  to  a  group  of  wigwams,  the  hom.e  of  the  Illinois 
Indians.  They  were  joyfully  received,  and  when  they  departed  promised  to 
return  and  teach  them.  From  here  Marquette  and  Joliet  sailed  down  the 
Mississippi  almost  to  its  mouth;  but  fearing  the  Spaniards  farther  down,  they 
decide  to  return.  On  the  voyage  back  Father  Marquette  fell  ill,  and  when  they 
reached  Green  Bay  he  was  unable  to  go  any  farther.  Joliet,  after  a  perilous 
trip,  reached  Montreal  with  the  news  of  the  great  voyage  which  meant  so 
much  for  France.  When  Marquette  grew  better  he  started  out  to  keep  his 
promise  to  the  Illinois  Indians,  but  on  the  way  he  grew  worse,  and  the  men 
built  a  hut  for  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Chicago  River.  After  a  rest  they 
again  started  out,  at  last  reaching  the  Illinois  town.  While  here  Marquette 
grew  still  worse  and  begged  his  men  to  take  him  back  to  Green  Bay  to  die. 
On  his  way  back  he  grew  so  weak  he  could  go  no  farther;  the  men  built  a  hut 
for  him  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  he  died.  His  body  was  later 
taken  to  Green  Bay  and  buried. 

Chap.  XXX.  La  Salle,  La  Salle  was  a  native  of  France  who  settled  in 
Canada  in  1699.  He  made  several  explorations,  and  when  news  came  of  the 
voyage  of  Marquette  and  Joliet,  he  planned  to  take  possession  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  the  name  of  France.  He  obtained  permission  and  grants  from  the 
French  government  and  started  out.  He  rebuilt  Fort  Frontenac,  built  a 
post  above  Niagara  Falls,  and  then  built  a  small  vessel  and  sailed  up  the  lakes 
to  Green  Bay.  Here  he  loaded  the  vessel  with  furs  and  sent  it  back  to  Fron¬ 
tenac  for  supplies.  Fie  then  took  the  remaining  men  in  boats  to  the  Illinois 
River  where  he  built  a  fort  called  Fort  Creve  Coeur.  From  here  Father 
Hennepin  and  small  parties  made  explorations.  On  one  of  these  explorations 
Father  Ilennepin  and  his  party  were  captured  by  Indians,  but  after  months 
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of  cruel  treatment  from  their  captors  they  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their 
friends  with  some  French  traders.  The  vessel  did  not  return  with  supplies, 
and  La  Salle  and  his  companions  were  forced  to  set  out  in  canoes.  They 
descended  the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi  and  at  the  mouth  set  up  a  cross  bear¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  France  and  a  Latin  inscription,  formally  taking  possession  of 
the  river  in  the  name  of  France. 

Chap.  XXXI.  Troubles  with  the  French  and  Indians.  Trouble  had  been 
brewing  in  the  colonies  for  some  years,  and  in  1687  a  party  of  Indians,  in 
revenge,  destroyed  the  towns  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  Saco,  Maine,  and 
other  towns.  February  8,  1690,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  party  of  French 
and  Indians  entered  the  town  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  burned  the  town, 
and  brutally  murdered  its  inhabitants.  In  the  spring  of  1697  Indians 
fell  upon  the  town  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Hannah  Dustin,  her 
maid,  and  servant  were  carried  away  as  prisoners.  They  later  escaped,  taking 
with  them  the  scalps  of  their  captors,  and  made  their  way  to  Haverhill. 

Peace  lasted  a  short  time,  then  came  Queen  Anne’s  War;  then,  after  over 
thirty  years  of  peace.  King  George’s  War.  The  most  important  act  of  this 
war  was  the  taking  of  the  French  stronghold,  Louisburg.  April  4,  1745,  a 
party  of  soldiers  under  General  Peppered  started  for  Louisburg.  June  28  it 
surrendered.  The  French  later  made  an  attempt  to  regain  the  fort,  which  was 
unsuccessful;  but  in  1748,  when  peace  was  declared,  it  was  restored  to  France. 

Chap.  XXXH.  The  French  getting  ready  for  War.  In  1749  three  hun¬ 
dred  Frenchmen  were  sent,  under  Bienville,  to  take  possession  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Alleghanies.  They  carried  with  them  leaden  plates  bearing  an 
inscription  in  Latin  and  the  arms  of  France,  which  they  buried  at  every 
important  point  along  the  river  and  lake  shore  as  far  as  Detroit. 

Chaps.  XXXIH  and  XXXIV.  The  Beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  In  1753  George  Washington  was  sent  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  warn  the  French  from  the  forts  in  Pennsylvania.  After  a  dangerous 
journey  Washington  delivered  the  message  and  returned  with  the  French 
answer  —  a  refusal  to  leave  the  forts,  which  they  claimed  were  their  own. 
The  journey  back  was  even  more  perilous  than  the  journey  out,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  and  his  men  returned  with  their  clothes  frozen  stiff.  A  force  was  then 
sent  to  build  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers,  to  keep 
the  French  from  coming  farther  down  the  river.  When  the  fort  was  partly 
completed,  the  French,  with  a  much  larger  force  than  the  English,  marched 
down,  and  the  English  were  compelled  to  surrender  their  half-finished  fort 
and  return  to  Virginia. 

Chap.  XXXV.  General  Braddock.  General  Braddock  was  sent  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  take  charge  of  the  English  forces  in  America.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
called  a  convention  of  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  and  together  they  decided 
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upon  a  plan  of  warfare  very  like  that  planned  by  the  English  council.  One 
army  was  to  go  direct  to  Fort  Duquesne;  another  to  Fort  Niagara;  a  third 
was  to  attack  the  French  forts  in  Acadia;  and  the  fourth  was  to  go  against 
Forts  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  General  Braddock  himself  commanded 
the  attack  against  Fort  Duquesne.  Though  a  good  soldier,  Braddock  knew 
nothing  of  the  new  country  and  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  and  on  the  way 
to  Fort  Duquesne  his  army  was  surprised  by  an  ambuscade  of  French  and 
Indians.  At  last  Braddock  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  his  soldiers  fled  in  a 
panic.  Braddock  died  a  few  days  later,  thus  ending  the  first  of  the  four 
attacks  of  the  English  against  the  French. 

Chap.  XXXVII.  The  Campaign  against  Quebec.  When  the  news  of 
Braddock’s  defeat  reached  the  English  soldiers  on  the  way  to  Niagara,  they 
were  disheartened  ;  the  reenforcements  did  not  come,  and  as  the  French  had 
a  much  larger  force  than  the  English,  the  expedition  was  abandoned  until  the 
next  year.  Ticonderoga  was  to  have  been  attacked  when  the  lake  became 
frozen  over,  but  the  mildness  of  the  winter  prevented  this.  The  large  force 
which  had  started  out  had  been  gradually  decreased  by  sickness  and  desertion, 
and  a  spirit  of  inaction  had  come  upon  the  army. 

William  Pitt  now  came  into  the  position  of  prime  minister  in  England,  and 
he  at  once  made  plans  for  expeditions  against  Forts  Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  and 
Crown  Point,  and  then  Montreal.  A  third  army  was  to  capture  Quebec. 
England  sent  supplies  and  money,  and  the  colonies  were  to  supply  the  men. 

The  first  expedition  started  from  Schenectady  against  Niagara.  A  fierce 
battle  took  place  in  which  the  Indians  took  part,  and  the  French  were  obliged 
to  surrender. 

The  second  army  under  General  Amherst  meantime  started  out  from  Albany 
to  Ticonderoga.  A  skirmish  took  place,  but  the  French,  knowing  they  could  not 
hold  out  against  the  larger  force  of  English  soldiers,  withdrew  from  Ticonder¬ 
oga  to  Crown  Point,  leaving  a  small  force  to  blow  up  the  fort  and  then  make 
their  escape.  Amherst  then  set  out  to  attack  Crown  Point,  but  found  that  the 
French  had  deserted  this  fort  also.  Amherst,  instead  of  following  up  his 
-victory  and  attacking  Montreal,  stayed  at  Crown  Point,  fortifying  the  place 
and  building  boats. 

The  third  expedition,  under  General  James  Wolfe,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec.  The  French,  under  General  Montcalm,  were  encamped  above  the 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  the  city.  For  days  fighting  went  on  without 
accomplishing  anything  of  importance,  but  one  day  a  small  ravine  was  dis¬ 
covered  leading  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  At  dawn,  September  13,  the 
English  marched  up  this  path,  shot  down  the  French  sentinels,  and  drew  up  for 
battle  before  the  French  army  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  A  terrible  battle  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  were  bbth  mortally  wounded,  and  the  French  fled. 
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PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY  OF  PROPER  NAMES. 

(According  to  the  Century  Dictionary.) 


Acadia,  A-ka'  di-a. 

Armada,  Ar-ma'  da. 

Champlain,  S.  de,  Sham-plan'. 
Chevalier,  She-va-lya'. 

•Creve  Coeur,  Krav  ker'. 

Dalzell,  Dal-zel'. 

De  Bienville,  De-byan-vel'. 
Dinwiddle,  Din'wid-i. 

Duquesne,  Dii-kan'. 

Frontenac,  Froht-nak'. 

Gladwyn,  Glad-win'. 

Hennepin,  Hen'  e-p'in. 

Huron,  Hu'  rpn. 

Joliet  Sieur  Louis,  Zh5-lya'  si-ye'  16 
La  Butte,  La-but'. 

La  Salle,  La-sal'. 

Le  Boeuf,  Le-bef'. 

Lenotra  Membra,  Le-no'-tra  mam-1 
Louisburg,  Lo'is-berg. 


Michillimackinac,  Mik''i-li-mak'  i-nS. 
Montcalm,  Mont-kam'. 

Monongahela,  Mq-non-ga-he'  la. 
Muskingum,  Mus-king'  gum. 

Oswego,  Os- we 'go. 

Peoria,  Pe-6'  ri-a. 

Pontiac,  Pon’*  ti-ak. 

Pottawottomies,  Pot-a-wot'  o-mis. 
Presque  Isle,  Pras-kel'. 

Sandusky,  San-dus'  ki. 

Schenectady,  Ske-nek'  ta-di. 

Seneca,  Sen'  e-ka. 

Ticonderoga,  Tl-kon-de-r5'  ga. 
e.  Tonti,  Ton'  te. 

Trentenove,  Tran-ta.-np'  va. 

Wabash,  W^'bash. 

Wyandot,  Wi'  an-dot. 
a.  Yamacraw,  Ya' ma-kra. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


a  as  in  fat. 

e  as  in 

d  as  in  fate. 

e  as  in 

a  as  in  far. 

e  as  in 

d  as  in  ask. 

i  as  in 

met. 

t  as  in  pine. 

meet. 

0  as  in  not. 

her. 

6  as  in  note. 

pin. 

0  as  in  move, 

0  as  in  non. 
u  as  in  tub. 
u  as  in  mute, 
ii  as  in  pull. 


The  dot  under  any  vowel,  thus  a,  indicates  its  abbreviation  and  lightening 
without  loss  of  its  distinctive  quality.  The  double  dot  under  any  vowel,  thus  a, 
indicates  that  it  takes  the  short  u  sound  of  but,  pun, 

th  as  in  thm  th  as  in  then  '  denotes  the  syllable  accented. 
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An  Elementary 
History  of  the  United  States 


By  ALLEN  C.  THOMAS,  A.  M. 

AUTHOR  OF  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  Elementary  History  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  author’s  History  of  the  United  States. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  present  such  important 
phases  of  national  growth  as  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  exploration,  and  how  they  were  overcome  by  cour¬ 
age  and  perseverance  ;  the  risks  and  hardships  of  settle¬ 
ment,  and  how  they  were  met  and  conquered;  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  patriotism  of  the  colonists,  and  how  they 
triumphed  ;  the  effect  of  environment  upon  character ; 
the  development  of  the  people  in  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  social  life  ;  and  the  progress  of  invention 
and  its  effect  upon  national  development. 

The  author  has  chosen  those  men  who  best  illus¬ 
trate  the  important  periods  in  the  making  of  our  nation, 
and  in  a  series  of  fascinating  biographical  sketches  uses 
their  lives  as  centers  around  which  the  history  is  writ¬ 
ten.  Thus  the  book  has  all  the  freshness  and  vitality, 
all  the  rapidity  of  action,  and  all  the  interest,  of  tales 
of  patriotism  and  achievement,  and  yet  preserves  accu¬ 
racy  of  fact  and  due  proportion  of  importance  of  events. 


Cloth.  357  pages.  Maps  and  illustrations.  Introduction  price,  60  cents. 


D-  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
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History  of  the  United  States 


By  ALLEN  C.  THOMAS,  A.  M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY,  HAVERFORD  COLLEGE,  PENN.  5  AUTHOR  OF  AN  ELEMENTARY 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


New  Edition.  Entirely  Rewritten. 

New  Illustrations.  New  Maps. 

History  to  the  Summer  of  1901. 

THIS  NEW  EDITION  OF  1901  retains  all  the 
excellent  features  of  its  predecessor,  and  to  these  adds 
new  merits  of  equal  importance.  It  is  absolutely  accu¬ 
rate  and  well  proportioned.  The  chapters  have  been 
entirely  rewritten  in  attractive  style,  adapted  to  pupils 
in  the  grammar  grades,  and  brought  down  to  the  present 
summer.  The  book  has  more  than  200  illustrations 
from  authentic  sources,  and  40  accurate  maps,  indicat¬ 
ing  territorial  changes  and  growth,  which,  together  with 
its  new  binding  and  additional  pedagogical  aids,  make 
it  the  most  attractive,  as  well  as  the  most  useful.  United 
States  History  yet  published. 


Half  leather.  590  pages.  For  introduction,  ^1,00. 


D.  C.  HEATH  Sc  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 
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Two-Book  Course  in  English 


By  MARY  F.  HYDE 

AUTHOR  OF  PRACTICAL  LESSONS  IN  THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH 


This  series  is  superior  to  any  other  yet  published 
in  its  conformity  to  the  clearly  defined  principles  of  the 
best  modern  pedagogy  in  the  teaching  of  Elementary 
English  and  Grammar.  These  books,  in  developing 
the  power  of  clear  thinking  and  accurate  speaking, 
secure  the  maximum  results  for  the  pupil  with  the 
minimum  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

FEATURES  OF  BOOK  ONE 

Begins  with  the  sentence.  From  it  develops  inductively 
Parts  of  Speech,  Definitions,  and  Rules.  Oral  and  Written 
Composition  introduced  early.  Constant  practice . 

FEATURES  OF  BOOK  TWO 

Sufficient  technical  grammar.  Critical  treatment  of 
Syntax  and  of  Clause  and  Phrase  Analysis.  New  topics. 
Numerous  exercises.  Composition  work. 

Book  One.  Lessons  in  Language.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  21 1  pages.  35  cents. 
Book  Two.  Grammar  and  Composition.  Cloth.  328  pages.  60  cents. 


FRANK  L.  JONES,  Supt.  of  State  of  Indiana,  April,  1902: 

“  Hyde’s  Two-Book  Course  has  been  in  use  in  all  of  the  schools  of  Indiana 
during  the  last  two  years.  I  have  not  had  one  adverse  criticism  upon  these  books. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  has  made  quite  a  study  of  the  text-book  situation 
and  reported  at  its  last  meeting  upon  the  various  books  now  in  use.  While  there 
were  some  criticisms  upon  other  books,  not  one  was  m.ade  upon  the  grammars.” 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 


STORIES  OF  PIONEER  LIFE 

By  FLORENCE  BASS,  Author  of  the  Beginner’s  Reader,  Stories  of 
Plant  Life,  and  Stories  of  Animal  Life.  Cloth.  146  pages.  70  illus¬ 
trations.  Price,  40  cents. 

THESE  stories  deal  chiefly  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  centre  about  the  lives  of  men  who, 
as  missionaries,  hunters,  and  settlers,  were  the  pioneers 
of  this  section  of  the  country.  Such  stories  make  the 
right  kind  of  reading  for  the  young  American.  They 
arouse  his  interest  and  pleasure  in  reading.  They  stir 
in  him  regard  for  noble  lives  and  flx  his  ideals  of  true 
manhood,  as  well  as  make  a  solid  foundation  for  his¬ 
torical  study.  Adapted  for  third  and  fourth  grades. 

THE  BIRD  BOOK 

By  FANNIE  HARDY  ECKSTORM.  Cloth.  301  pages.  58  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  from  nature.  Price,  60  cents. 

THIS  book  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  birds.  The  lives  of  nearly  one  hundred  receive 
particular  study,  and  practically  all  are  birds  well 
known,  easily  observed,  and  resident  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

E.  H.  RUSSELL,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. : 

The  Bird  Book  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  line  of  school  books  on  Nature, 
and  ought  to  take  its  place  as  literature  along  with  the  writings  of  Thoreau  and 
Burroughs.  I  cannot  imagine  a  wholesomer  book,  whether  for  young  or  old.  The 
style  is  so  natural,  free  and  breezy  5  the  topics  so  well  chosen  and  interesting,  and 
so  fundamental  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  5  the  spirit  so  spontaneous  and  en¬ 
thusiastic,  and  so  free  from  any  form  of  affectation,  that  I  feel  the  book  can 
scarcely  be  praised  too  highly.  I  shall  not  fail  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
students  and  teachers. 

The  book  is  in  all  respects  a  flnished,  artistic  piece  of 
work  and  has  rare  literary  excellence.  It  is  suited  to 
the  higher  grades. 
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THE  HEATH  READERS 


A  new  series,  that  excels  in  its 

1.  Interesting  and  well  graded  lessons. 

2.  Masterpieces  of  English  and  American  literature. 

3.  Beautiful  and  appropriate  illustrations. 

4.  Clear  and  legible  printing. 

5.  Durable  and  handsome  binding. 

6.  Adaptation  to  the  needs  of  modern  schools. 


The  Heath  Readers  enable  teachers,  whether  they 
have  much  or  little  knowledge  of  the  art,  to  teach  children  to 
read  intelligently  and  to  read  aloud  intelligibly.  They  do  this 
without  waste  of  time  or  effort,  and  at  the  same  time- that  the 
books  aid  pupils  in  acquiring  skill  in  reading,  they  present 
material  which  is  in  itself  worth  reading. 


The  purpose  of  the  Heath  Readers  is,  firsts  to  enable 
beginners  to  master  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  reading 
successfully  and  in  the  shortest  time  ;  second^  to  develop  the 
imagination  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  literature ; 
thirds  to  appeal  to  those  motives  that  lead  to  right  conduct, 
industry,  courage,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  to  duty.  The  larger 
purpose  is,  briefly,  to  aid  in  developing  an  appreciation  of 
that  which  is  of  most  worth  in  life  and  literature. 


The  series  contains  seven  books,  as  follows : 


Primer,  128  pages,  25  cents. 

First  Reader,  130  pages,  25  cents. 
Second  Reader,  176 pages,  35  cents. 
Third  Reader,  256  pages,  40  cents. 


Fourth  Reader,  320  pages,  45  cents 
Fifth  Reader,  352  pages,  50  cents. 
Sixth  Reader,  352  pages,  50  cents. 


Descriptive  circulars  sent  free  on  request. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  NewYork,  Chicago 


Heath’s  Home  and  School  Classics 


FOR  GRADES  I  AND  II. 

Mother  Goose:  A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  arranged  by  C.  Welsh.  In  two  parts.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper,  each  part,  lo  cents;  cloth,  two  parts  bound  in  one,  30  cents. 

Perrault’s  Tales  of  Mother  Goose.  Introduction  by  M.  V.  O’Shea.  Illustrated  after 
Doie.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Old  World  Wonder  Stories:  Whittington  and  his  Cat;  Jack  the  Giant  Killer;  Jack  and 
the  Bean-Stalk ;  Tom  Thumb.  Edited  by  M.  V.  O’Shea.  Illustrated.  Paper,  10  cents  ; 
cloth,  20  cents. 

Craik’S  So-Fat  and  Mew-Mew.  Introduction  by  Lucy  Wheelock.  Illustrated  by  C.  M. 
Howard.  Paper,  10  cents ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Six  Nursery  Classics  :  The  House  That  Jack  Built;  Mother  Hubbard;  Cock  Robin; 
The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig ;  Dame  Wiggins  of  Lee,  and  the  Three  Bears.  Edited 
by  M.  V.  O’Shea.  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Fosbery.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

FOR  GRADES  II  AND  III. 

Sophie:  From  the  French  of  Madame  de  Segur  by  C.  Welsh.  Edited  by  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Crib  and  Fly  :  A  Tale  of  Two  Terriers.  Edited  by  Charles  F.  Dole.  Illustrated  by 
Gwendoline  Sandham.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Goody  Two  Shoes.  Attributed  to  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Edited  by  Charles  Welsh.  With 
twenty-eight  illustrations  after  tire  wood-cuts  in  the  original  edition  of  1765.  Paper, 
10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Segur’s  The  Story  of  a  Donkey.  Translated  by  C.  Welsh.  Edited  by  Charles  F.  Dole. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  Saunders.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

FOR  GRADES  III  AND  IV. 

Trimmer’s  The  History  of  the  Robins.  Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Illustrated 
by  C.  M.  Howard.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Aiken  and  Barbauld’s  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  and  Other  Stories.  Edited  by  M.  V.  O’Shea. 
Illustrated  by  H.  P.  Barnes  and  C.  M.  Howard.  Paper,  10  cents;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Edgeworth’s  Waste  Not,  Want  Not,  and  Other  Stories.  Edited  by  M.  V.  O’Shea. 
Illustrated  by  W.  P.  Bodwell.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Ruskin’s  The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  Edited  by  M.  V.  O’Shea.  Illustrated  by 
Sears  Gallagher.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Browne’s  The  Wonderful  Chair  and  The  Tales  It  Told.  Edited  by  M.  V.  O’Shea. 
Illustrated  by  Clara  E.  Atwood  after  Mrs.  Seymour  Lucas.  In  two  parts.  Paper,  each 
part,  10  cents ;  cloth,  two  parts  bound  in  one,  30  cents. 

FOR  GRADES  IV  AND  V. 

Thackeray’s  The  Rose  and  the  Ring.  A  Fairy  Tale.  Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Illustrations  by  Thackeray.  Paper,  15  cents ;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Ingelow’s  Three  Fairy  Stories.  Edited  by  Charles  F.  Dole.  Illustrated  by  E.  Ripley. 
Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Ayrton’S  Child  Life  in  Japan  and  Japanese  Child  Stories.  Edited  by  William  Elliot 
Griffis.  Illustrated  by  Japanese  Artists.  Paper,  10  cents ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

Ewing’s  Jackanapes.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Trent.  Illustrated.  Paper,  10  cents;  cloth,  20  cents. 
Carove’s  Story  Without  an  End.  Fourteen  illustrations.  Cloth,  25  cents. 


Heath’s  Home  and  School  Classics — Continued. 


FOR  GRADES  V  AND  VI. 

Lamb’s  The  Adventures  of  Ulysses.  Edited  by  W.P.  Trent  Illustrations  after  Flax- 
man.  Paper,  15  cents ;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Gulliver’s  Travels.  I,  A  Voyage  to  Lilliput.  II.  A  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag.  Edited 
by  T.  M.  Balliet.  Fully  illustrated.  In  two  parts.  Paper,  each  part,  15  cents;  cloth, 
two  parts  bound  in  one,  30  cents. 

Ewing’s  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life.  Edited  by  T.  M.  Balliet.  Illustrated  by  A.  F. 
Schmitt.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  accents. 

Tales  From  the  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen.  Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  H.  P.  Barnes  after  Dore.  Paper,  10  cents ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

MulOCh’s  The  Little  Lame  Prince.  Preface  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Miss  E.  B.  Barry.  In  two  parts.  Paper,  each  part,  10  cents ;  cloth,  two  parts 
bound  in  one,  30  cents. 


FOR  GRADES  VI  AND  VII. 

Lamb’s  Tales  From  Shakespeare.  Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward. 
Illustrated  by  Homer  W.  Colby  after  Pille.  In  tliree  parts.  Paper,  each  part,  15 
cents  ;  cloth,  three  parts  bound  in  one,  40  cents. 

Martineau’S  The  Crofton  Boys.  Edited  by  William  Elliot  Griffis.  Illustrated  by  A.  F. 
Schmitt.  Cloth,  30  cents. 

Motley’s  The  Siege  of  Leyden.  Edited  by  William  Elliot  Griffis.  With  nineteen  illustra¬ 
tions  from  old  prints  and  photographs,  and  a  map.  Paper,  10  cents;  cloth,  20  cents. 
Brown’s  Rab  and  His  Friends  and  Other  Stories  of  Dogs.  Edited  by  T.  M.  Balliet. 
Illustrated  by  David  L.  Munroe  after  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Mrs.  Blackburr.,  George  Hardy, 
and  Lumb  Stocks.  Paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  20  cents. 

FOR  GRADES  VII,  VIII  AND  IX. 

Hamerton’S  Chapters  on  Animals  :  Dogs,  Cats  and  Horses.  Edited  by  W.  P.  Trent. 
Illustrated  after  Sir  E.  Landseer,  Sir  John  Millais,  Rosa  Bonheur,  E.  Van  Muyden, 
Veyrassat,  J.  L.  Gerome,  K.  Bodmer,  etc.  Paper,  15  cents  ;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Irving’S  Dolph  Heyliger.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Browne.  Illustrated  by  H.  P.  Barnes. 
Paper,  15  cents  ;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Shakespeare’s  The  Tempest.  Edited  by  Sarah  W.  Hiestand.  Illustrations  after  Retzch 
and  the  Chandos  portrait.  Paper,  15  cents  ;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Shakespeare’s  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  Edited  by  Sarah  W.  Hiestand.  Illus¬ 
trations  after  Smirke  and  the  Droeshout  portrait.  Paper,  15  cents  ;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Shakespeare’s  The  Comedy  of  Errors.  Edited  by  Sarah  W.  Hiestand.  Illustrations 
after  Smirke,  Creswick  and  Leslie.  Paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Shakespeare’s  The  Winter’s  Tale.  Edited  by, Sarah  W.  Hiestand.  Illustrations  after 
Leslie,  Wheatley,  and  Wright.  Paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Illustrated.  In  four  parts. 

Paper,  each  part,  15  cents;  cloth,  four  parts  bound  in  one,  60  cents. 

Jordan’s  True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts.  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  Illustrated  by  Mary 
H.  Wellman.  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Fouqud’S  Undine.  Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward.  Illustrations  after 
Julius  Hoppner.  Cloth,  30  cents. 

Melville’S  Typee:  Life  in  the  South  Seas.  Introduction  by  W.  P.  Trent.  Illustrated  by 
H.  W.  Moore.  Cloth,  45  cents. 


Supplementary  Reading 

A  Classified  L  ist for  all  Grades. 


GRADE  r.  Bass’s  The  Beginner’s  Reader  .  .  , 

Badlam’s  Primer  ...... 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Primer  .... 

Oriel’s  Glimpses  of  Nature  for  Little  Folks  .  . 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  I  .  .  , 

Regal’s  Lessons  for  Little  Readers  .  .  . 

GRADE  II.  Warren’s  From  September  to  June  with  Nature 
Badlam’s  First  Reader  ..... 
Bass’s  Stories  of  Plant  Life  .... 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  I  .  .  .  . 

Snedden’s  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  .  ,  . 

Wright’s  Seaside  and  Wayside  Nature,  Readers  No.  i  . 
GRADE  III.  Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  II  .  , 

Pratt’s  America’s  Story,  Beginner’s  Book  .  . 

Wright’s  Seaside  and  Wayside  Nature  Readers,  No.  2  . 
Miller’s  My  Saturday  Bird  Class  .... 
Firth’s  Stories  of  Old  Greece  .... 
Bass’s  Stories  of  Animal  life  .... 
Spear’s  Leaves  and  Flowers  .... 

GRADE  IV.  Bass’s  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life  .  .  . 

Brown’s  Alice  and  Tom  ..... 
Grinnell’s  Our  Feathered  Friends  .  .  . 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  III  .  .  .  . 

•Pratt’s  America’s  Story  —  Discoverers  and  Explorers  . 
Wright’s  Seaside  and  Wayside  Nature  Readers,  No.  3 

GRADE  V.  Bull’s  Fridtjof  Nansen  .  .  .  . 

Grinnell’s  Our  Feathered  Friends 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  III  .  .  .  . 

Pratt’s  America’s  Story  —  The  Earlier  Colonies  .  . 

Kupfer’s  Stories  of  Long  Ago  .... 

GRADE  VI.  Starr’s  Strange  Peoples  .  .  .  . 

Bull’s  Fridtjof  Nansen  ..... 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  IV  . 

Pratt’s  America’s  Story  —  The  Colonial  Period  .  . 

Dole’s  The  Young  Citizen  .... 


GRADE  VIL  Starr’s  American  Indians 
Penniman’s  School  Poetry  Book  . 

Pratt’s  America’s  Story  —  The  Revolution  and  the  Republic 
Eckstorm’s  The  Bird  Book 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  IV  . 

Wright’s  Seaside  and  Wayside  Nature  Readers,  No.  4 


GRADES  VIII  and  IX.  Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  V 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  VI  .  .  . 

Dole’s  The  American  Citizen 
Shaler’s  First  Book  in  Geology  (boards)  . 
Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
Addison’s  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  . 


Descriptive  circidars  sent  free  on  request. 
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